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WILL YORKSHIRE ALLOW THIS THING? 


lie Made the Empire Possible 



The last that was seen ot Captain Cook, graveless because he was eaten by cannibals, 
and now to be homeless because his cottage is in danger of being pulled down. 


CAPTAIN COOK 

WHO CARES FOR HIM? 

A Yorkshire Blow at One of 
Our Great Memories 

NO GRAVE AND NO HOME 
FOR A HERO 

There is a magnificent statue of one 
of our heroes within a stone’s throw 
of Charing Cross ; it stands among the 
trees of the Mall outside the Admiralty. 

Wc of the C.N. raise our hat to him 
whenever we pass, for ho is Captain 
Cook, who made the British Empire 
possible by making life safe at sea. 

■ And now comes the news that they 
arc pulling down the little cottage his 
father built when he had gone to sea, 
the cottage which was home to him when 
he came back, and where his mother sat 
thinking of him. 

Yorkshire is kiting it go for eight 
hundred pounds. 

Out of Its Atmosphere 

It is a pitiful thing if there is not left 
in Yorkshire enough love for Captain 
Cook, enough regard for his great 
memory, to stop this monstrous thing. 
He it was who taught us how to be 
healthy at sea; and so made us the 
mistress of the seas ; he found Australia 
and,gave the flag three million square 
miles.. 

Wc understand that ^300 was offered 
for the cottage at the auction and that 
the condition was that it should remain 
where it stands ; and that as there was no 
higher bid the ban was withdrawn and a 
representative of the State of Victoria 
bid ^800 for the cottage in order to 
take it down and set it up in Melbourne 
at the Centenary Celebrations of the 
State next year. 

A more senseless move we have 
seldom met. What is there in the dull 
stone's to speak of the great sailor ? It 
is while they arc in their place that they 
are hallowed with the thought that here 
he walked and talked and dreamed. 
Set up in Melbourne they would mean 
less than a living tree grown from a 
cutting in the cottage garden. 

A Mess of Pottage 

But Australia has at least some 
reverence for a name and a memory, 
while Yorkshire seems willing to barter 
her birthright for a mess of pottage. 

The C.N. appeals to the State of 
Victoria to save the Motherland from 
this great humiliation. To us this home 
of Captain Cook means everything; 
pulled down and set up across the world 
it would mean nothing—nothing, at least, 
that a copy of it would not mean, for 
the spirit would be gone from it and it 
would not be'what it is. • 

.It would be a very gracious act if 
Victoria would surrender her cottage 
to the Motherland. ' 

We give a description on the next page 
of Captain Cook’s village to which this 
cottage belongs. 


NANSEN ON THE MAP 
OF ENGLAND 
A Hill in the Isle of Wight 

Dr Nansen’s name has come on to the 
map of England. It is a great thing, for 
which wc have to thank the enthusiasm 
of the headmaster of Bcmbridgc School 
in the Isle of Wight, Mr Howard 
Whitehouse, who once took out some of 
his boys to see Nansen at home. 

A hill on Bonchurch Down in the Isle 
of Wight has been given to the National 
Trust as a memorial to the great ex¬ 
plorer who devoted the last years of his 
life to most valuable work in connection 
with the League of Nations. 

From this hilltop there arc magnificent 
views of the sea he loved, and we hope 
the young people who arc to be en¬ 
couraged to camp on this breezy height 
will catch something of the indomitable 
spirit which .throughout his life animated 
the hero whose name it now bears. 


A DRINK OF WATER IN 
THE JAWS OF DEATH / 
A Brave Maori Woman 

The last of the Amazons has died. 

She was a Maori woman named Mrs 
Jan Foley, and she fought on both sides 
in the Maori wars of 1860-70. 

It is remembered, however, that she 
changed her allegiance from conviction, 
not from lack of courage; and although 
she was as brave as a lion and was a 
famous shot, she could be gentle too. 

During the siege of a Maori stockade 
she saw a white man fall seriously 
wounded within the barricade. There 
he lay under heavy fire in the broiling 
heat. She could not endure it, and into 
the very jaws of death she went to give 
him a drink of water. 

This woman warrior survived this 
and many other adventures, to die at 
the ripe old age of 97, leaving a name 
that will live in the history of her people. 


A KING FACE TO FACE 

THE WAXWORK IN 
THE ABBEY 

Charles the Second Looks Out 
As He Was 

SMARTENING HIM UP 

How many people know that we can 
see the image of King Charles the Second 
exactly as he was. 

For nearly 250 years his wax effigy, 
made a few months after his death by a 
skilful artist who knew him well, ,lias 
been in Westminster Abbey. Usually 
these effigies, dressed in the very clothes 
of the person represented, were made for 
the funeral procession ; but it is thought 
Charles’s effigy was an exception, for he 
was carried to his grave at night by 
torchlight. 

But even wax effigies grow old, and 
this figure of Charles in the, quaint 
collection, like a tiny Madame Tussaud's, 
in the Islip Chantry of: the Abbey,.''has 
for years given people a wrong impression 
of the king; for it was a sad figure, time 
having caused the head to sink forward 
while the clothes wore faded and dusty. 

The Hapsburg Underlip 

But now the king holds up his head 
again, for the effigy has been restored 
ami the dust of years cleaned from the 
robes. Here is the dissolute Charles as 
he appeared to all who lenew him. 

It is an amazing likeness. Many are 
surprised to find the king so tall ; but 
he was six-feet-two. Admirers may be 
shocked to find him ugly ; but Charles 
spoke of himself as an ugly fellow. It 
is interesting to note the jutting-out 
underlip, a Hapsburg feature inherited 
from his great-grandmother. 

He stands in almost a dancing attitude 
and is decked in all the finery of the 
robes of the Garter. They are believed 
to bo genuine, the earliest Garter robes 
in existence. On his black velvet hat 
arc ten white ostrich plumes topped by 
an enormous aigrette of black and white 
heron’s feathers. His curly brown wig 
reaches below his shoulders. His cloak 
is red velvet. Cravat and ruffles are of 
Venetian lace. Breeches and shoes are 
gay with bunches of ribbons, and the blue 
ribbon of the Garter is round his left leg. 

Selfish but Charming 

There is that touch of independent 
pride in his face which made John 
Evelyn talk of his fierce countenance. 
But for his good nature, this independ¬ 
ence of spirit would have made him a 
tyrant; as it was he always took the easy 
way when confronted by strong public 
opinion. He was grossly selfish, letting 
nothing interfere with his pleasure, but 
he could charm almost anybody. 

This is the man who did nothing worth 
doing unless it suited him, yet won such 
affection that even now there are people 
who put an oak-apple in their button¬ 
hole once a year in memory of Ilia 
hiding in a tree. Pictures on page 7 
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Captain Cook’s Yorkshire Village 

IS IT TO LOSE HIS OLD HOME? 

The Little Things That Remind Us 
of Him in the Days of His Dreams 

HIS SCHOOL & THE CHURCHYARD IN WHICH HIS BEST FRIEND LIES 


SAVING A CHURCH 

AS A MUSEUM 

Norwich Leads the Way 

SEE ONE BEAUTIFUL 
THING EVERY DAY 
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THE GOOD SQUIRE 
AND HIS VILLAGE 

TELSCOMBE FOR THE 
FUTURE 

Brighton To Guard a Patch of 
Beauty on the Sussex Downs 

BENEFACTORS AND 
DESTROYERS 

The good Squire of Telscombe, Mr 
Ambrose Gorham, has gone to heaven 
and left his village to the care of the 
Brighton Corporation. 

It is to be preserved so that the future 
may see what a village of the Sussex 
Downs was like in the days before the 
spoiling of the countryside. As we speak 
of the Dissolution of the Monasteries, 
meaning the days when Henry the Eighth 
and Thomas Cromwell ( not Oliver) 
destroyed hundreds of lovely abbeys, 
priories, and other buildings, so will the 
future speak of the Destruction of the 
Countryside, meaning the days when we 
ourselves allowed anyone who would to 
sjroil our roads and fields and villages, 
turning the king’s highway into a circus 
and the country into slums ? 

A Beloved and Generous Man 

Telscombe, at least, will not be among 
the destroyed places, for its squire, 
beloved and generous man, who owned 
every house in it but one or two, made 
it- one of the first all-clcctric villages 
in England, and guarded its beauty as 
a father guards his child, has bequeathed 
it to Brighton, and Brighton has pro¬ 
mised to take care of it. 

Over the hills to Telscombe; it is a 
Jovcly run. 

We found the hollow of the Downs 
rich with fields of golden corn, and an 
acre white with seagulls apparently 
sleeping. We watched them five minutes 
(as we described at the time in the 
C.N.) and no gull moved ; then (we re¬ 
gret to record) wc gave a man sixpence 
to run down and clap his hands, with 
the .result that for five minutes more 
we sat and watched 500 gulls in wonder¬ 
ful formation, a marvellous sight above 
the fields of corn. One only did not 
move ; he lay so that wc thought him 
dead, and wondered if we had been at 
a seagull’s funeralbut lie woke in two 
minutes' and, finding himself -alone, 
joined at length the great procession. 

A Beautiful Indoor Peep 

Such arc the peeps that Nature gives 
us at Telscombe by the sea. 

A beautiful indoor peep wc have at 
Telscombe too, for its ’ Norman church 
was one of the first to introduce flood¬ 
lighting, and a charming picture the 
illumined shrine is from the tower with 
the iron gates of the chancel, the old 
Norman arches made new with their 
carved capitals, and the cast window 
set in a wall on which arc "painted the 
Madonna and the Archangel Gabriel. 

A veritable treasure is tiic font, 
carved with little arches and elegant 
windows ; it is 13th century. 

Telscombe gave three men to England 
m the war, and tlicir names are on the 
wall, where hangs also a charmingly 
illuminated story of the church’s patron 
saint, an example for village churches 
everywhere to copy. 

Churchyard Like a Garden 

Everything is good in this secluded 
hollow of the hills, home of a hundred 
people, where the tiny green is centred 
in the village with the church on one 
side, a farm on the other, and the pigs 
at the, gate. The churchyard, kept 
like a garden on the open Downs, looks 
proudly down on-its snug hamlet of 
white walls and green banks. 

1 And now it is Brighton’s and Eng¬ 
land’s, thanks to good Ambrose Gorham, 
its noble squire, now sleeping his. last 
sleep in its little church. ■ 


Great Ayton will be poorer beyond 
words if-what is so familiar as “ Captain 
Cook’s Cottage’’ should go. We deal with 
the sale of it on another page ; here we 
give a description by a C.N. correspondent 
who has been to see the vilkige. 

Full of rare charm is this quaint 
village under Roscberry Topping. Down 
its long street goes the Levon, hurrying 
through tlie meadows.beyond the hall 
and manor house to the Tecs. Every¬ 
where wc find bridges and delightful 
cottages and fine old houses, and 
everywhere there is something to remind 
us of Captain Cook. Here is the house 
his mother and father lived in; here 
sleep his mother and some of his 
brothers and sisters ; here is the house 
where one of his best friends lived; here 
is the school where he learned all the 
master had to teach him. 

■ Wc cross the beautiful old stone 
bridge and conic to the tiny cottage 
built by Cook’s father 180 years ago. 
He came here from the neighbouring 



“ Captain Cook’s Cottage,” now, it is feared, 
to go to Australia 


parish of Marlon where his famous son 
was horn. They say he built it and 
himself carved j. C. G. over the door, 
standing for James Cook and his wife 
Grace. They lived here 13 years, and to 
this house came news of the wonderful 
son who was working his way to fame. 

Last Farewell To His Mother 

The year they moved into this house 
they heard that James had returned 
from the Baltic and had been made 
mate of the good ship Eagle, under the 
command of the Yorkshircman Sir Hugh 
Palliser. His mother must have held her 
head a little higher four years later 
when her son came to this cottage with 
the news that he had been appointed 
captain of a ship and was to survey 
the St Lawrence. He was homo again 
in 1767, the modest man admired by all 
who knew him, even then famous for 
the accurate maps and charts lie made. 
It was here he saw his mother for the 
last time, and it was from this little door 
the great man walked to the triumph 
which set him in tlie eyes of all the world. 

It is no more than a minute’s walk 
from the house his father built to the 
little church where liis mother would 
pray for her boy at sea. They have 
built another church close by, a beautiful 
one with a few carved stones 900 years 
old, hut always it will be to the old 
church that pilgrims come. 

A charming place it is, tucked away 
among sycamores and beeches. Its tower 
was pulled down in 18S0, but its nave 
and chancel have survived; Eight 
centuries old are the stones. The lovely 
south doorway is richly carved, and the 
13th-century porch has a sundial of 1702. 
In the nave arc fragments of Saxon 
knot-work, and when Grace. Cook came 


here she passed under the shadow 
of a grand old sycamore whose roots 
we can sec near the gate. 

Two of Cook’s best friends sleep in 
.this quiet churchyard. One is his 
mother. Wc can still read her name, 
and the names of some of her children, 
on an old stone said to have been 
carved by her husband. 

Good Mr Skottowe 

Not far away lies good Mr Skottowe, 
who lived at the manor house. When he 
found how quick and intelligent little 
James Cook was he sent him to the 
village school and paid his fees. He 
lived to see him-grow to manhood, 
and died thankful that he had helped 
to make his name ring through" the 
world and down the ages. To him 
and to His mother James Cook owed a 
debt he was always ready to acknow¬ 
ledge but could never hope to pay. 

When we have seen these things at 
Great Ayton wc love best of all to go up 
the road by the river to the bend 
where it conics swirling over the weir 
and tumbling under tlie willows, for 
within a stone's throw of this spot is one 
of tlie most precious rooms in Yorkshire, 
a room England cannot be too prowl of, 
for it was James Cook’s school. 

The Old Schoolhouse 

Here it is, the little grey house 
facing the river, close to the green where 
the boys play now as in Cook’s own time. 
Very unpretentious it is, with its small 
windows and its ilight of stone steps’ 
outside. Over the door we read that 
Michael Postgate built the school in 
1703, and that it was rebuilt 80 years 
after. Its upper room is now a small 
museum, and when Jjimcs Cool; came 
here the schoolroom was on the ground 
floor. He came willingly, for he was 
always anxious to learn, always wanting 
to improve himself. Here, without 
knowing it, he prepared himself for the 
great work he was to do. From these 
windows he saw the river hurrying 
to the Tecs, where ships sailed to the 
sea, and here he worked thousands of 
sums without getting one wrong. In 
the museum is the bench he sat on 
and the very desk he leaned on as he 
wrote in that beautiful neat hand in 
which his journals and accounts were 
kept. He never made a blot, but was 
always careful and precise. 

Relics of the Great Voyager 

In this old school arc tlie very bellows 
he may have used to start the fire for 
His mother in the morning; here "is the 
iron lamp by which he worked on 
dark winter afternoons. One day he 
closed the lower door behind him and 
left school for ever. He was only 13, 
and when lie said Good-bye to his 
schoolmaster he •> was setting out, as 
everyone thought, to learn grocery, and 
drapery at Staitlies, though really he 
was beginning the career of which he 
had always dreamed. 

Before leaving this lovely village where 
everything speaks of him, we look 
beyond the houses and the trees to the 
high land above where the Monument 
on Easby Moor serves to keep the name 
of Captain Cook ever in men’s hearts 
and minds, and we come back to London 
to raise our hat once more (as wo of 
the C.N. never fail to do). 


A FLEET FROM THE BOTTOM 
OF THE SEA 

The greatest salvage feat on record 
has been completed with the recovery 
of the battle cruiser Von Der Tann, the 
last of flic ships to be brought up from 
Scapa Flow. Altogether 32 ships have 
been brought up, including the 28,000- 
tou Ilindenbiirg, and ten remain below. 
They will not be brought up. 


“ We will ask that it may be still a 
House of God, teaching the things of God 
through the eye if no longer through 
the car,” the Bishop of Norwich said in 
opening the 15th-century church of St 
Peter Ilungate, Norwich, as a museum. 

The ceremony of handing the deed to 
the Lord Mayor of Norwich was unique, 
because this is the. first “ unwanted ” 
church in our land to be opened as 
a treasury for the beautiful things that 
decorated churches in bygone days. 

This is the story of this ” little gem 
of a church ” on Elm Hill. In the 
15th century, on the site of a much 
earlier church, St Peter Ilungate was 
rebuilt by Sir John and Dame Margaret 
Paston. TI10 church, with its beautiful 
hammerbeam roof and lovely glass, was 
completed in 1460. The parson of 
1457, Master Thomas Andrew, has his 
portrait here in glass. 

An Unwanted Church 

Nearly 500 years came and went, and 
the houses where the worshippers at 
St Peter Ilungate once lived fell into 
decay and were swept away. The 
people moved to another part of the 
city, and tlie church became ''un¬ 
wanted,” For a time, in the 20th 
century, this little church was used for 
services for the deaf and dumb. Then 
in 1921 the curator of the Norwich 
Castle Museum went to Paris ns a 
delegate to the annual conference of tlie 
Museums Association of this country. 
In th6 French capital he saw a disused 
church that had been adapted to the 
purposes of a museum. 

Nine years later the Norfolk and 
Norwich Archaeological Society made 
a definite move to convert. St .Peter 
Ilungate into a museum. On June 27, 
1933, Lliti little church changed owner¬ 
ship and began a new life. 

Goethe’s Advice 

In the course of his;specch U10 Bishop 
of Norwich reminded his listeners of 
Goethe’s advice to behold one thing of 
beauty every day. " I do not then 
consider (said the bishop) that this little 
gem of a church is being divorced from 
its original purpose when it is being 
constituted a repository of ecclesiastical 
art. Let us not say to ourselves : The 
city-dwelling population is so much - 
reduced that these churches can go. 
What a capital idea to find some use for 
a derelict place of worship. We will 
rather hope that in a new way it will do 
some of.ils former spiritual work.” 

In conclusion the bishop said : ” Wo 
have retained this well-beloved church, 
with ils charm of architecture and its 
wonderful glass, and wc have, with the 
ready skill generously placed at our 
disposal, replenished it as a place whose 
atmosphere will inculcate a devotion to 
things that are dear to God.” 


Things said 

The Lifeboat Institution will make no 
use of lotteries to raise money. 

Annual Lifeboat Report 
England is a funny country ; lie is an 
alien and draws the old age pension. 

A Marylcbone magistrate, Mr Bingley 
I have never found anyone interested 
in greyhound-racing because of his 
interest in greyhounds. Mrs J. L. Stocks 
Many dukes would be better in a 
factory at 14, and many dustmen would 
be better in a secondary school. 

Lord Eustace Percy 

Alone among nations, the Jewish race 
trusts its future not to arms, frontiers, 
and alliances, but to goodwill and 
understanding. Dr S." M. Lcluman 
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Nation’s New Treasure • Summer Snow • Two Mechanical Giants 



Summer Snow— Midsummer brought a heavy fall of snow in parts of Switzerland. This 
picture was taken on the Rochers de Naye, above Lake Geneva. 



The Standard Bearers—The wind made a brave show of the flags at a gymnastic display 
by young Swedish farmers at Linkoping. 



Trarli’s Sunshine Roof—The sunshine roof idea has spread The IVlass of St Giles—This 15th-century painting has been acquired The Yacht Race—These boats of the Royal Burnham Yacht 

to trams at Blackpool, where this new type of vehicle has by the National Art Collections Fund for the National Gallery, where Club are engaged in a race held on the River Colne at 

been introduced* It has electric heating for winter. it will join its companion picture, the Legend of St Giles. See page 7. Brightlingsea, a popular yachting centre. 



New Railway Giant—This new passenger locomotive has been specially designed to give 
long non-stop runs at high speed on the L.M.S. Railway. It carries 4000 gallons of water 
and nine tons of coal, a capacity far in excess of the Royal Scot type. 





The Super Plough—Ploughing on the average English farm could be very quickly 
accomplished by this machine exhibited at the Peterborough Show. It is said to be 
capable of turning an acre of land in an hour. The cost of the apparatus is £6000. 
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What We Are Hoang With India 

PARLIAMENT WILL KEEP ITS WORD 

Long Building-Up of a Constitution 
With the Help of All Our Parties 
THE WHITE PAPER AND WHAT IT PROPOSES TO DOTH HOUSES 


15 M.P.S 

AND WHAT THEY 
VOTED FOR 

Humane Killer Held Up Once 
More in Parliament 

HOW LONG SHALL 
CRUELTY LAST? 

Little lamb, who kills thee so ? 

Dost thou know "who kilts thee so ? 

It is right that people should know 
how their Parliamentary representative 
votes in important issues. 

We therefore publish below the 
names and constituencies of the 15 
M.P.s who, in committee, voted against 
including sheep and lambs in the Humane 
Slaughter Bill. They are : 

H. G. Williams, Croydon 
(chief spokesman) ' 

M. W. Beaumont, Aylesbury 

W. W. Boulton, Central Sheffield 
Colonel J. Broadbent, Ashton 
G. II. Eady, Central Bradford 
P. J. II. Hannon, Moseley 
Sir J. Q. Lamb, Stone 
R. K. Law, S.W. Hull 

D. G. Logan, Liverpool ■ 

R. 11 . Morgan, Stourbridge 

S. T. Rosbotham, Ormskirk 

E. W. Salt, Yardlcy 
J. Slater, Eastbourne 

N. W. Smith-Carington, Rutland 
W. D. Wills, Batley 

These arc the men who can be held 
responsible, unless the. house over-rules 
them, for the fact that sheep and 
lambs are still to bo killed in England 
by old-fashioned methods instead of by 
the Humane Killer, The only compromise 
they have made is that every local 
authority should bo ordered to report, 
after* a year, on whether it intends 
bringing sheep under the Act or not. 

It is over four years since Scotland 
passed its Humane Slaughter Bill, 
which included sheep. Ulster followed 
at the beginning of this year, and Jersey 
has just passed a similar law; 462 of our 
local authorities have voluntarily adopted 
the Humane Killer. The Principal of the 
Royal Veterinary College says that 
present methods of slaughtering should 
be altered, and warmly recommends the 
humane method. Sir Bernard Spilsbury 
headed a deputation of Goo doctors 
asking that the Humane Killer should 
be used for animals. The Ministry of 
Health and the Ministry of Agriculture 
both urge the use of the Humane Killer 
for all animals except pigs. 

Expert Opinion Ignored 

But all this weight of expert opinion 
does not count with these 15 M.P.s. Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Moore, who is in charge 
of the Bill, is convinced that Parliament 
as a whole woidd pass the Bill with 
sheep included, but the poor animals 
have been taken out of the Bill by 
these 15 committee men, and it seems 
that our National Government is not 
national enough to do this national thing. 

If a slaughterer cannot afford to kill 
animals in the most hu mane way possible 
the sooner his business is taken over by 
a municipal slaughter-house the better 
it will be for everybody—especially for 
the animals. 


THE LINDBERGH HOUSE 

The world will not forget, in this 
generation, the kidnapping of the Lind¬ 
bergh baby, and will not wonder why his 
parents have given up their country 
estate near Hopewell in New Jersey. 

It has not been sold, but is to be turned 
into an institution for the welfare of 
children, " without discrimination in 
regard to race or creed.” Among the 
trustees are Colonel and Mrs Lindbergh 
and the executive secretary of the 
Children’s Aid Association. 

At the same time as this news there 
comes tidings that a man who kid¬ 
napped a child in Detroit has been 
sentenced to 25 years hard labour. The 
child is safe, but America is determined 
to put an end to this cruel crime, and a 
heavy sentence has been imposed. 


M r Baldwin has been giving bis party 
some plain speaking about India, 
stirred by the attempt of Air Churchill and 
a few obstinate Diehards to stampede the 
Government in its policy of reconciliation. 

The Conservative leader reminds his 
followers that it is no longer possible 
to resist progress for the sake of pre¬ 
judice. We take this passage from 
Mr Baldwin’s speech. 

Your really old-fashioned, hard-shelled 
Conservative has altvays been opposed to 
'wide extensions of democratic government, 
and when responsible government was first 
given to Canada no language was bad 
enough, and no prophecies for the Tories 
of that kind could be too bad about it. 

We ivere ivrong—our party was wrong, 
and had wc had our zvay then we should 
have missed the bus. Looking back, we 
can say that the granting. of democratic 
institutions to South Africa ivas right. 
Distinguished Conservatives who voted 
against it at the time have since acknow¬ 
ledged that they made a mistake. It was 
a great act of faith. 

I believe that by going forward in this 
way we shall save India for the Empire. 

.The day when wc could dictate to India 
what she can buy and where she can buy 
is gone. It has not gone this year; it 
went in ic)ig. 

Whatever safeguards you have, the real 
safeguard is the maintenance of goodivi/l. 

India and the War 

Three-fourths of the inhabitants of 
the British Empire live in India, more 
or less under British control, but they 
have not the same degree of self- 
government that nearly all the other 
people in the Empire have. 

In 1919 the war was over and India 
had loyally shared its dangers. We all 
felt that she was one with us, and 
wanted her to feel it too. But she was 
not a partner in the Empire in tire full 
measure that Canada and Australia and 
South Africa and New Zealand are. 
Ever since that time the British Govern¬ 
ment lias been preparing the way to 
satisfy India’s sense of self-respect by 
making her more equally a member of 
the British Commonwealth. 

It is not an easy thing to do, for India 
is a self-contained continent, rimmed 
round by lofty mountains and the sea, 
inhabited by widely different races, 
speaking many languages, with antago¬ 
nistic religious faiths, and living in 
various stages of civilisation, Only the 
restraint of British rule has kept her 
mixturc of races in a state of internal 
peace, and has developed her resources 
until they sustain a population of 350 
millions. Besides the States which are 
administered by the British there are 
many, great and small, ruled by native 
princes and chiefs. 

What Everybody Should See 

What the British Parliament is trying 
to do is to give India a form of govern¬ 
ment by its own people modelled on 
the self-government common in other 
parts of the Empire that arc sufficiently 
educated and civilised to understand 
our system. One would think every¬ 
body must see that such a change can 
only be made with much thought and 
care, yet there are people, in Parliament 
and out, who arc harassing those engaged 
in this important work. 

The happiest feature of this Reform 
for India is that it is being made by 
agreement between all parties. Con¬ 
servative, Liberal, and Labour. The 
promise to do it was made when the 
Conservatives were in office, and the 
other political parties heartily agreed. 
They knew the process would be long, 
and fixed on ten years as a time of pre¬ 
paration. They agreed that at the end 
of that period they would appoint a 


Commission to visit India and report 
to Parliament on how they thought it 
should be done, and in the meantime 
an Indian Legislature, Provincial Coun¬ 
cils, and a Chamber of Princes were 
established to give the Indian people 
experience in self-government. The 
country was divided into eleven Pro¬ 
vinces, each with its Legislative Council. 
Before the ten years expired a Com¬ 
mission, representing all parties, went 
to India, and produced a Report on the 
whole question. 

The Report, called the White Paper, 
did not satisfy the aspirations of all the 
Indian politicians. The next step was 
the calling together in London of Indian 
Princes and leading politicians to a 
Round Tabic Conference, to reach 
friendly agreements. Three such Con¬ 
ferences were held. 

One step more had to be taken, how¬ 
ever, before the wotIc of the Commission 
and the Round Table Conferences could 
be condensed into a scheme for Parlia¬ 
ment—a Joint Select Committee was 
formed from the Xords and the Com¬ 
mons, again fairly representing all 
parties, to shape the final plan that will 
be discussed in both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, and will then be our country’s 
offer of a great Reform to all India. 
That Joint Select Committee is now 
busy with its work on the mass of 
material which has been collected, and 
all the members of the present Cabinet, 
and the mass of thoughtful citizens of 
all shades of opinion, arc wishing them 
well in their arduous labours. 

Monumental Labours 

• But now, after these monumental 
labours, and before the Select Committee 
has given the slightest indication of its 
proposals, Mr Winston Churchill, Lord 
Lloyd, Lord Carson, and a few other 
men of small account, have taken on 
themselves to appeal direct to the dele¬ 
gates of the National Union of Con¬ 
servatives to commit the party at once, 
before they know anything about the 
proposals, to opposition on certain 
decisions which they assume will be 
made. Both Mr Churchill and Lord 
Lloyd were offered places on the Com¬ 
mittee, and they declined to serve be¬ 
cause they held opinions which they 
knew would not change. That is they 
are largely opposed to any attempt to' 
give such a form of self-government to 
India as would satisfy Indian sclf-rcspcct. 
They believe the attempt to conciliate 
Indian opinion will fail. They reject 
the White Paper, arrived at after all 
this effort by all parties, as a basis for 
Indian Reform, and they have tried to 
rush the Conservative rank-and-file into 
an entirely premature opposition, there¬ 
by breaking up the non-party treatment 
of the question. 

Following Mr Baldwin’s Advice 

Happily the Conservatives have been 
far wiser than this little group of people. 
Following the advice of Mr Baldwin they 
decisively declined to bo exploited by 
Mr Churchill’s impetuosity. The attempt 
to Westernise India for her own advan¬ 
tage will be a great battleground before 
the strife is finished. It has been 
approached witli care and great patience. 
The aims of England arc worthy of her 
glorious story. So far they have been 
pursued in a spirit of which her admirers 
all the world over can be proud. Who¬ 
ever settles the Indian question to the 
lasting advantage of India will have to 
be much wiser than Mr Churchill, and 
much wiser than the apparent average 
of Hindu politicians. It is pre-eminently 
a case for British common sense, and wc 
are prepared to back Mr Baldwin every 
time against Mr Churchill, whose record 
for impetuosity and impatience is too well 
known to need emphasising. 


THE REDS AND 
GREENS 

Traffic Colours For 
Greater London 

IMMENSE TASK OF L.P.T.B. 

Green for country and red for town; 
this was the first decision of the Pas¬ 
senger Transport Board which now 
controls the traffic of Greater London. 

All the London trams and all the 
railway carriages on the Underground 
arc to be painted the red of the General 
buses, and all the coaches and buses 
which run through London’s countryside 
are to be painted the green of the Green 
Line coach. 

The area controlled by the Board 
extends 30 miles from Charing Cross, 
from Lotchworth in the north to 
Horsham in the south, and from High 
Wycombe in the west to Gravesend. 
The capital value of its 89 .undertakings 
amounts to £ 120,000,000, and includes 
5300 omnibuses, 3000 railway carriages, 
2600 trains, and 420 motor-coaches, 
while 226 railway stations, 75 garages, 
and 36 tramway depots are under its 
management. Nearly three and a half 
million passengers were carried by its 
vehicles last year. 

The services on the suburban area of 
the four great railway companies arc to 
be coordinated with the services under 
the Board, and their receipts pooled. 

Lord Ashfield, the chairman, an¬ 
nounces that the Board seeks to increase 
the efficiency of the passenger transport 
system of the greatest city in the world. 
Wc wish it all success ; it iias been born 
none too soon, for life was becoming 
impossible in the streets of London. 

AN ANONYMOUS HAND 
But Something in It For 
the Horse 

While lunching in a restaurant high up above 
the Glasgow streets a- friend of. the C.N. 
watched this incident (little but charming) 
and then wrote it down for us. 

I was sitting opposite a window look¬ 
ing 011 to St Enoch’s Square, watching 
the traffic throng through. 

A police rider on his chestnut horse 
came into view, with behind them a big 
yellow double-decker bus, which drew 
up so close that one involuntarily shud¬ 
dered, but the horse stood still with 
never a quiver. 

Suddenly both rider and animal must 
have heard something else from behind, 
for they swerved swiftly round. The door 
of the bus flew open ; a hand shot out; 
the horse bent its head and daintily ac¬ 
cepted something, and then the hand (I 
could not see its owner) stroked the soft 
muzzle and withdrew, the door shut, 
and the bus roared on The horse, with 
a gay toss that seemed to say “ How 
romantic everyday life can be,” swerved 
round to carry on the day’s patrol. 

It takes so long to tell ; but it all 
happened in a moment in the midst of 
that bustle, and I was left with another 
delightful memory. 


A TOWN OF TENTS 

A town of tents has sprung up outside 
Regina in Canada, 

It is an immense camp, provided with 
baths, shops, garages, restaurants, and 
even Left-Luggage offices, and it has 
been put up to accommodate visitors 
to a great exhibition of Canadian cereals. 

For a dollar two visitors have a 14- 
feet tent with a camp bed and mattress 
complete; extra mattresses cost 25 cents, 
and every additional blanket 20 cents. ‘ 

The slogan of the Exhibition is : 

Bring what you 'wish to show ; come 
and look at what there is to see. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



NESTS OF EIDERDOWN 
The cider duck is now 
nesting on low, rocky 
parts of the Greenland 
coast. When the eggs 
are laid the nest is given 
a downy lining which is 
added to during the 
period of incubation. 



A WHIRLWIND'S TRAIL 
A violent whirlwind which struck 
the Nordmarkcn Forest in 
Sweden left a trail of ruin, no 
fewer than 300,000 fir-trees 
being uprooted or damaged. 


A PORT AT A STANDSTILL 
Owing to a dispute about the 
Chinese Eastern Railway no 
freight has entered Vladivostok 
by rail since early May. Much 
of the lost trade has gone to 
the port of Dairen. 


SCORPION PLAGUE 
A particularly trouble¬ 
some plague has been 
experienced at Minia in 
Upper Egypt where 
scorpions have appeared 
in great numbers. Hun¬ 
dreds of people have 
been treated for stings. 


LESS COCOA? 

A disease known as witch broom 
is seriously attacking the cacao 
plant in South America, and in 
Ecuador two-thirds of the crops 
are said to have been laid waste. 



WAR IN THE ORCHARDS 
At Moshi scientists arc breed¬ 
ing ladybirds for a campaign 
against insect pests that have 
been attacking fruit trees. The 
first consignment of ladybirds 
came from Pretoria by air. 


AUSTRALIAN WINTER SPORTS 
This is the coolest part of the 
year in Australia, and although 
snow is practically unknown 
enthusiasts arc able to enjoy 
winter sports in parts of the 
Australian Alps in Victoria. 


800 YEARS OF EXETER 
The Conqueror’s Nephew 
And His Cathedral 

Exeter lias been celebrating the 8ootli 
anniversary of the consecration of its 
cathedral, and men and women from all 
the West Country have gathered within 
its lovely walls. 

At one service all the Mayors -of 
Devon were present, and at another 
were 2000 children, future guardians of 
this sacred shrine. 

There have been festivals of ancient 
music, the renovated organ being heard 
again for the first time, and a religious 
drama of the Acts of St Peter, to whom 
the cathedral is dedicated; has been 
performed. A happy link with the 
present was the sermon preached by 
the old Exeter boy who is today Bishop 
of Liverpool and is building a great 
modern cathedral in another home of 
seafaring men. 

The Norman cathedral, consecrated 
in 1133, was erected by William Warcl- 
wast, a nephew of the Conqueror, who 
was consecrated as the third Bishop of 
Exeter by Anselm in 1107. He found 
.at Exeter a Saxon cathedral, which 
he pulled down to build the church of 
which two great towers unique in 
England are the outstanding feature. 
It is said that he became blind in his 
old age, which may be the reason for 
his retirement to Plympton Priory, 
where he died in 1137. But his lifcworlc 
was done, and he had given to the 
West Country a building which has been 
an inspiration to its sons down the ages. 

NOTHING NEW 

An electrical engineer dealing with the 
use of electricity in the theatre has 
pointed out that the revolving stage, 
was used by the Japanese in the 17th 
century. Greek theatres of 430 b.c. 
used cranes and hoists to lower and raise 
divinities on to and from the stage. 


80-YEAR-OLD HERO 
Jack Tilney of Rye 

The C.N. would like to congratulate 
Mr Jack Tilney of Rye. 

The other day a small vessel capsized 
in Rye Harbour. There was a heavy 
sea, and Rye has not forgotten how the 
men of the Rye Lifeboat perished a few 
years ago. 

Nevertheless a motor-boat put out. 
Owing to the sandbanks and the heavy 
sea the rescuers had a task which 
demanded skill and daring. There 
were four of them—Jack Tilney (who 
is nearly 80), James Downey, Charles 
Tiltman, and James Burlace—and all had 
lost close kinsmen in the Rye Lifeboat 
disaster of November 15, 1928, 

They could not get their craft along¬ 
side the wreck, so a very small row-boat 
was put out from the motor-boat, pulled 
by Tilney and Tiltman. They managed 
to get to the wreck and take off two 
men who were semi-conscious. One of 
them had been caught in the cabin 
when the vessel capsized and had 
exhausted himself in struggling out of 
the trap. 

All got safely to shore, but it was 
anxious work. 

Such is the glorious stock of the Eng¬ 
lish fishermen. If the hale young men 
perish, yet people in distress will not 
call for help in vain; fathers and grand¬ 
fathers will fill the places of the dead. 


NEW WAY OF HOLDING 
A CONFERENCE 

When 500 delegates assembled in 
Stockholm the other day for a World 
Power Conference each one was provided 
with a portable wireless receiver. 

At the conference it was necessary 
for many speakers to give their addresses 
at the same time, of course in different 
rooms. Each speaker was broadcast 
on a different wave-length, and the 
delegates were able to tune-in to the 
addresses they wished to hear wherever 
they happened to bo. 


A BLESSING 
One Good Thing From 
Bad Times 

The first Emergency Open-Air Nur¬ 
sery has been opened in Middlesbrough. 

It is intended to give slum children 
space, sunshine, and a rest from the 
dreariness that falls upon a home when 
the father is out of work. 

Unemployed men have given their 
labour to make it. Grants for building 
materials have been given by the 
National Council of Social Service and 
the Pilgrim Trust, and private charity 
has supplied money for the necessary 
equipment and drainage. 

It is hoped that such nurseries will 
spring up wherever there arc slums ; 
and Lady Astor has promised to pay the 
salaries of trained superintendents for 
ten of them for one year. 

Wholesome food will be supplied as 
well as fresh air and fun. 

Good has come out of evil again ; but 
for bad times this splendid scheme might 
never have been carried out. 

A STREET IN JERUSALEM 
Why Paris Must Be Asked 
About It 

Jerusalem is wanting to widen a 
certain street to make way for modern 
traffic, and this involves taking land 
from the Tomb of the Kings for a dis¬ 
tance of 130 feet. 

The Tomb of the Kings, by virtue of 
ancient agreements, belongs to France. 
It is the site of the sepulchre of the 
Kings of Judah, where “ Jehoshaphat 
slept with his fathers, and was buried/ 
with his fathers in the city of David.” 

The municipality agrees to undertake 
all expenses, including the reconstruc¬ 
tion of the wall and the house occupied 
by the custodian, and the French 
Government is in entire agreement,' 
but it is necessary first to bring the 
matter before the Parliament in Paris. 


MOVING 100,000 BOOKS 
The Central Library 
A GREAT ASSET OF THE 
NATION 

One of the most useful intellectual 
institutions in the life of the nation, the 
National Central Library, has moved 
100,000 volumes into its now home in 
Malet Place, Bloomsbury, next door to 
Chaucer House, the new headquarters of 
the Library Association. 

The new building has been provided 
by tile Carnegie Trust and has about 
50,000 square feet of floor space. There 
will be room for a million reserve volumes 
as well as the 100,000 which will be 
classified for daily demands. 

This library claims to have the widest 
field of circulation in the British Isles, 
being drawn on by urban, county, and 
university libraries throughout the land, 
and having a-call on over five million 
books in 128 libraries. In addition 
books arc exchanged with libraries in a 
dozen countries abroad. Last year over 
50,000 volumes were lent to libraries and 
private individuals, and this useful work 
is steadily growing. 

In its fine new building the library will 
be able to extend its usefulness to the 
advantage of the humblest member ol 
any library in these islands, howevei 
distant from London he may be. 


MINERS DRINKING MILK 

Coal-miners are drinking much more 
milk than formerly, says Mr J. R, 
Felton, Mines Inspector. 

Shircbrook in Derbyshire, which once 
had an unenviable notoriety as a " beer¬ 
drinking ” town, has now a very good 
word from the local colliery manager. 

He informs a C.N. correspondent that 
the sales of milk at the colliery canteen 
during, the summer average $880 half¬ 
pint bottles a month and in the winter 
months 5184 bottles a month. 

Happily, the consumption of beer lias 
enormous*;, decreased. 
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Murder in the Sky 

T’he British climate has not 
.escaped criticism, and it 
must be admitted that at times 
it is hard on us. 

The vagaries of our climate, 
however, bring a number of 
glorious compensations. For one 
thing, our island is a verdant 
garden, always refreshing to the 
eye and the spirit. For another 
thing, our sky is painted with 
lovely pictures which are a daily 
revelation of beauty. 

And yet the commercial mind is 
now proposing to use the sky as a 
hoarding for advertisements. The 
thing may seem incredible, but it 
has happened, and is happening. 

It is proposed, by means of 
powerful searchlights, to decorate 
the night sky with advertising 
signs, and the House of Commons 
has actually refused the Essex 
County Council power to save the 
sky over Essex from being turned 
into a hoarding. 

As soon as this project was 
hinted at a • storm of protest 
was naturally aroused. The 
Government set up a Select 
Committee to report, and the 
report, to our great consternation, 
amounted almost to a recom¬ 
mendation of the new horror. 

It seems that Sky-Writing is 
to be allowed in all towns with a 
population of over 20,000 people, 
but that it should be prohibited 
in rural areas, a recommendation 
almost comical in its extrava¬ 
gance, for it means that Sky-Writ¬ 
ing is to be allowed in every place 
save where there are few people. 

Not content with this, the 
Committee does not even recom¬ 
mend that Sky-Writing should be 
under official regulation, but 
would give unrestricted control to, 
advertisers. If Parliament ac¬ 
cepts the report of its Committee 
we are thus threatened with blaz¬ 
ing advertisements on our skies, 
asking us to Buy Blobb’s Pills or 
to Drink More Beer. We have 
very clear opinions on the sub ject 
and are bound to say we con¬ 
sider the report of the Select 
Committee an astounding attack 
upon the amenities of life. What 
Shakespeare called 

This majcstical roof fretted zvith 
golden fire 

is to be vulgarised and degraded 
for us all. 

Some people ask us to support 
Sky-Writing because it is a new 
trade. The answer is that it is 
a bad trade. The slave trade 
was a profitable industry, which 
helped to build up towns and 
great families, but it was a 
disgrace to mankind. Poison-gas 
is a new industry, but it ought 
not to be encouraged. We are 
suffering from a terrible lack of 
imagination, and we know of 
nothing more likely'' to degrade 
British trade as a whole than to 
turn our lovely sky into a third- 
rate imitation of our fourth- 
rate Piccadilly Circus. 


The Post Office and the Countryside 

]t lias always been one of our dreams 
that there should be a beautiful 
■post office in every village, but until 
that day comes it seems worth while 
to ask if St Martin’s-le-Grand cannot 
have a little more regard for the 
appearance of the village post office. 

One of our travelling correspondents 
has been to what may almost be called 
the birthplace of the National Trust: 
Crockham Hill, on one of the great 
heights of Kent. Here lies the 
beautiful white marble figure of 
Octavia Hill, one of the National 
Trust founders, and nearly everything 
is beautiful except the front of the 
post office, which our correspondent 
reports to be strewn with ugly signs. 
© 

Mother 

r JhiE finest product of the English 
race, says the Bishop of Chelms¬ 
ford, is the Working-Class Mother. 

. Everyone will not agree with him, 
but many will. 

In a letter urging all Christian 
people to fight bad housing he says: 

“ Some day wc shall recognise that 
the Working-Class Mother is the finest 
product of our race. In a miserable 
house, perhaps in two or three rooms, 
she will create a beautiful clean little 
home and' turn out from it clean, 
healthy, well-behaved children. 

“But, despite the genius of the 
Working-Class Mother in making the 
best of a bad job, all decent Christians 
ought to determine that her abilities 
should not be put to such a strain.” 

And so say all of us. 

© 

Too Much Crime Talk 

hear too much of crime, but 
one tiling that should be said 
is that crime is imitative. 

Wc are in great danger of multi¬ 
plying crimes by reporting them too 
much in the papers; of spoiling 
minds by feeding them with accounts 
of spoiled minds; of wrecking lives by 
details of wrecked lives. 

The fashion for circulating accounts 
of crime is amazing. Second-rate 
authors who could not hope to make a 
living by writing reasonably produce 
hundreds of crime books with ridi¬ 
culous titles. They have become the 
commonplace of our bookstalls, as pic¬ 
tures by men who cannot draw have be¬ 
come the commonplace of our galleries. 

As this advertising of crime increases 
crime increases witli it. If the printing 
press were reserved for the circulation 
of whatsoever things are good there 
would be a rapid decrease in crime. 

In Turkey they have had the good 
sense to limit the reports of crime to 
bare records, and greater countries 
might well follow her example. 

© , 

Whosoever drinketh of the water 
that I shall give him shall never thirst. 

Jesus 


A Prayer For Those Far Off 

Let us pray for all across the sea 
who are lonely and isolated. . . 
For people living on tiny islands. 
For white men in lonely govern¬ 
ments or at trading posts. 

For lonely settlers in Australia and 
elsewhere. 

For missionaries working without a 
companion. 

For all lonely folk' who have not 
the sense of God’s presence to comfort 
and sustain them. A Head Mistress 

■© 

Tip-Cat 

goYvi.F.ns feel the heat, says a cricketer. 

There would be something wrong 
with them if they didn’t. 

0 

govs should be taught to cook, says a 
writer. That will make some of 
them boil. 

0 

\yn.\T shall wc invent now, somebody 
wants to know. Wc suggest a self- 
balancing Budget. 

' a 

yuE modern girl is 
able to look after 
herself. That doesn’t 
mean she is back¬ 
ward. 

0 

A CERTAIN politi¬ 
cian has never 
been known to dance. 
But perhaps he 
thought he was 
dancing. 

El 

Qai.es have been re¬ 
sponsible for 
curious forest noises. 
Must have been the bark of the trees. 

0 

'J'iie modern girl thinks nothing if she 
doesn’t come home before midnight, 
says a critic. And sometimes if she does. 
0 

Qikls voices arc changing. Most of them 
have a front-door key. 

0 

gOMK cars won’t go wrong, we are told. 
That is how we know they arc wrong. 

. 0 

J\[ mvs patch Poster : Prince’s Secret 
Golf March. Full details inside 
of the great crowd. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
Qne hundred and eigiity-five slum 
campaigns arc now going on under 
the new Act, clearing 21,938 houses. 
The Managers of the Tanficld 
Colliery, Durham, have given 
a large coal drift to the unemployed, 
who will now have free coal and keep 
fit getting it. 

The first drinking fountain for 
animals lias just been opened 
in Athens. 

The King has given all profits on the 
gramophone record of his Con¬ 
ference Speech to Dr Barnardo’s. 
JUST AN IDEA 
Let every one of us give the world a 
good thought each day, and the world's 
Problems will soon be solved. 


Christopher Goes 
To Church 

Dy Our Country Girl 

^rannie was obliged to go to church 
three times a day on Sunday 
when she was a little girl. Con¬ 
sequently she was always begging to 
be let off. No one has ever asked 
Christopher to go to church, and con¬ 
sequently lie is always begging to go. 

■“ You are too young,” said Mother. 
“ You will talk.” 

“ Course I won’t, Mummie,” Chris¬ 
topher assured her. “ I won’t talk 
in church at all. I’m a big boy.” 

With well-simulated reluctance and 
some genuine qualms Mother allowed 
him to go with Auntie. 

He came home bursting with pride. 
“ I was a werry good boy,” he 
informed Mother breathlessly. “ But 
what do you fink ? The Rector 
talked in church!" 

© 

The Pali Mall Sleeper 

The Pall Mall clock with two faces both 
wrong is now in its third year of sitting stilli 
nobody caring. 

ell me, where does Time stand 
.still ? 

In a hamlet neath the hill, 

Where no louder sound is heard 
Than the cattle or a bird, 

Or the reaper on the plain, 

Or the rustle of the rain ?' 

No ; within the ivied tower 

Punctual clock still tells the 
hour. 

Time stands still and clocks run 
down 

Here in bustling London town 1 

Jn Pall Mall ( 0 , sad disgrace) 
Hangs a clock with double face; 
One says 12, one 3.15. 

Clock ! which ever do you mean ? 
Stupid dull face lying there ; 

Idle hands and vacant stare. 

Fall to bits or tick on, do 1 
We are very tired of you. 

The Scientist’s Doubt 

It is all for good that.scientists are 
A beginning to question the course 
of scientific progress. 

We have been reading a few words 
from Sir Alfred Ewing, the great 
engineer, asking us to consider where 
wc arc going. He summed up his 
misgivings in these words : 

Admiration is tempered by criticism ; 
complacency has given way to doubt ; 
doubt is passing into alarm. To go back 
is impossible; how shall we proceed? 

Wc know that in our country science 
has been so used as to crowd nearly 
all our people into towns and con¬ 
centrate half of them in seven spots. 
The result is that an unhealthy life 
is lived by people divorced from the 
loveliness of natural things, people 
often more ignorant than a savage. 

Our own feeling is that wc have to 
find our way back to reasonable living, 
to learn how to use the gifts of science 
to ennoble life. It is because wc be¬ 
lieve that this can be done that wc 
do not despair. Everyone should ask 
of the use of every invention : 

What does this avail toward making 
life truly happy and tridy healthy ? 


Peter Puck 
Wonts To Know 



If a waiter 
serves his 
purpose 
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THE NATION HAS A 
NEW MASTERPIECE 

KING AND SAINT 

Charlemagne’s Grandfather 
in a Historic Church 

GRACIOUS ACT BY FRANCE 

A fifteenth-century painting of ex¬ 
quisite beauty has been acquired for the 
National Gallery by the National Art- 
Collections Fund, one of the best of our 
public institutions. 

Known as the Mass of St Giles, the 
picture rejoins its companion picture of 
the Legend of St Giles which has long 
been in Trafalgar Square. 

The Unknown Painter 

Each of these pictures is two feet 
high and eighteen inches wide, and it 
may be that they formed the wings of a 
triptych of which the centre panel is lost. 
Lost, too, is the name of the painter, all 
we know about him being that he worked 
in France, but was trained, probably by 
Hugo van der Goes, in the country 
which is now Belgium. Yet wo believe 
that he is the man who, arrayed in a 
crimson mantle, stands in the left 
foreground of the picture of the Legend. 

In contrast with the Legend, which is 
a scene of the open air with the saint 
sitting on a bank near the foot of a 
tree, the Mass shows the interior of the 
Abbey Church of St Denis, near Paris. 
St Giles, a solemn, thoughtful figure, 
stands at the altar with the Host in his 
upraised hands. On the left kneels 
King Charles Martel wearing that famous 
sacred- crown of France which the 
Huguenots destroyed. 

Our Debt To Charles Martel 

The architecture of the Abbey and 
the details of its treasures are painted 
in all their richness, the reredos of the 
altar, with its triple arches revealing 
the Byzantine art in its characteristic 
quaintness. There is a statue of a queen 
standing in a niche below a round arch 
carved with angels, and floating in 
mid-air is an angel with a piece of 
parchment in liis hand. 

Apart from its beauty this is a French 
historical picture of great interest, and 
it was an act of great international 
courtesy characteristic of France that 
she waived her desire to secure this 
masterpiece for the Louvre in order 
that it could rest beside its companion 
picture in our National Gallery. Charles 
Martel shares with his grandson Charle¬ 
magne the fame of establishing security 
and peace in western Europe in the 
eighth century ; it. was he who rolled 
back the Saracens as they swept over 
France. But for that- victory, said the 
great historian Gibbon, the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Koran would now be taught 
in the schools of Oxford. St Giles was 
Martel’s friend. 

Legend of St Giles 

The story of St Giles tells of a white- 
haired hermit living in a cave with a 
doe, whose milk supplied his needs. 
One day a king of the Goths pursued 
the doe and shot an arrow which pierced 
the hand of the hermit to whom it had 
fled for protection. Touched by the 
scene, the hunter dressed the wound 
and built the hermit a monastery there. 
As Giles he became famous as its abbot, 
and Charles .summoned him to Orleans 
and held him in high esteem. 

St Giles is the patron saint of lepers, 
beggars, and cripples. In London 
Cripplegate Church, where Milton lies, 
commemorates the saint, and the most 
famous church in Edinburgh is dedicated 
to him. 

It is good to have in the National 
Gallery these pictures of a man who has 
stood down the ages as a reminder of 
humanity and kindness to animals, 
and especially good to have them in 
such beauty of form and colour as in 
this new national treasure. 

Picture on page 3 


Salome Finds a Well 


A mong recent discoveries in Palestine 
that - of an ancient well, made 
mainly through the bravery of a young 
Sudanese girl named Salome, stands 
out as an important link with the many 
vanished cities in the Bible story. 

The discovery was made at Tcll- 
Duweir, where the Garstang Expedition, 
financed by Sir Charles Marston, has done 
much good work. The first find seems 
to have been a hole only large enough 
to hold the form of a slim woman, and 
thus it was that Salome’s name came 
to bo coupled with that of so many 
great archaeologists. 

The girl was lowered carefully into the 


hole with instructions to dig away the 
earth as best she could. When she had 
excavated to a depth of about fifty feet 
she was hauled to the surface and, 
replaced at the work by men suspended 
by strong ropes. 

Presently, after a good deal of hard 
work, and when several largo boulders 
had been removed, there was disclosed 
a well nearly 250 feet deep which con¬ 
tained 18 feet of water. 

Sir Charles Marston considers the 
water excellent," and says that the well 
was probably made at a very early date 
in the history of Tell-Duwcir, probably 
in the time of the Hyksos. 


The King Who Came Back 



This is (he king who brought the Stuarts back—Charles the Second as he really was. He 
has been cleaned and'smartened up in the Abbey Waxworks Room and looks out here in 
faithful wax and robes, made for his funeral or soon alter. The work has been done under 
the direction of the Department of Textiles at the Victoria and Albert Museum. Seo page 1. 


PEACE FARTHINGS 


A few months ago, lately returned 
from training in India (writes a 
Guide Commissioner), I was invited to 
tell the story of some of my adventures 
to an audience in a city where there are 
a great number of unemployed. 

One of the Guidcrs present was im¬ 
mensely struck by a description of the 
Indian Bluebirds : of their grace and 
beauty ; and by the fact that they have 
so few years of really childish happiness 
before they make an early marriage. 

So she went back from the meeting 
and told her Brownies all about these 
Indian children; and the Brownies 
saved up their farthings for several 
months (pennies were out ot the ques¬ 
tion as all their fathers were unemployed) 
and sent them finally in the shape of a 
postal order for half a crown to tlic 
Guide trainer, with strict injunctions 
“ to buy something that the Indian 
Bluebirds really want.” 

Those farthings arc Peace Farthings, 
for they will build up goodwill and 
friendliness. These poor children were 
like the poor woman at the Treasury; 
they did what they could. The money 


I is being invested in postcards of English 
trees, birds, and ilowers, and these will 
be sent to India on sheets of brown 
paper—a unique present that should do 
much to make our friendship with India 
a living thing. 

Another Guide company in England 
cuts out the most interesting pictures 
from the daily papers, and these arc 
sent to a little group of Indian Guiders, 
about whom their Indian trainer wrote 
this graphic little note : 

I wish you could picture 11s sitting in this 
meagre little schoolroom—-as far remote from 
culture and luxury as from the utmost Pole. 
And imagine me translating a letter that tells 
of world Guiding, or showing the pictures that 
you send. You would see a look of wonder 
and joy on faces that never behold anything 
more than the poverty-stricken scenes of life 
in their own homes. Suddenly the awakening 
comes that they also are members of the great 
sisterhood, that they also are connected by 
sure links with those'whom they may claim as 
fellow-citizens of the Empire. If you could 
see you would never let those links be loosened. 

If we could seo, we should never let 
many things happen that are allowed to 
happen in this short-sighted world. 


THE PERSECUTION 
OF THE JEWS 

GREAT LONDON PROTEST 

The Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
Appeal To the German People 

OBSTACLE TO GOODWILL 

In order that some echo of the great meeting 
in Queen’s Hall, London, should reach the 
German people we print these words spoken 
there by the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
protest against the persecution of the Jews 
by Herr Hitler and the Nazi Government. 

Dr Lang said that they all knew how 
the members of the Jewish community 
in Germany were being driven from all 
the State services, from posts which 
they had acquired by right of their 
capacity in the law, in medicine, and 
in the- universities. They were being 
driven even from the concert room, 
where music was once supposed to be 
the common language of all mankind. 
They were increasingly being deprived of 
any chance of maintaining a livelihood. 

Effect on German Children 

He asked them to think of the families 
now hiding from persecution in the 
streets of Germany and of those who were 
suffering agonies of apprehension and ol 
humiliation. In the schools of Germany 
children were being segregated and kept 
apart from other children as though 
they were something unclean. Fie asked 
them to imagine the effect of that segre¬ 
gation upon the children who had it 
borne in upon them at a tender age 
that they were not fit to associate 
with German children. Still more 
important was its effect on the German 
children of non-Jcwish race who were 
being educated in contempt and scorn 
of their fellow creatures. 

They had no desire to interfere-with 
the laws of other nations. They were 
learning slowly but surely that the 
nations of the world were one com¬ 
munity. In the enforcement of that 
great principle lay the only hope for 
the restoration of world prosperity. 

The Community of Nations 

If anything occurred on a large scale 
which offended the common instincts 
of the community of nations, then every 
member of that community was con¬ 
cerned. They were not present because 
they had been pressed and prompted by 
members of the Jewish community. 
They had groat sympathy and admira¬ 
tion for many of the qualities which the 
Jewish community had shown in the 
long history of the world, and they were 
present because their hearts went out 
to them in obedience to the common 
principles of their humanity. 

He desired to make it clear that they 
were not .assembled in any kind ot 
hostility to the great German nation. 
There were some present who had been 
much misunderstood, ; even maligned, 
because they foresaw that it was im¬ 
possible to keep such a nation as Ger¬ 
many in a position of inferiority among 
the nations of Europe. Their regret was 
that what was happening in Germany 
to the Jewish community had brought 
in a new element of doubt and aliena¬ 
tion. It was because of the very strength 
of their desire to be friendly that they 
had felt bound to come together and pass 
in all humility a resolution of protest. 

Appeal To a Great People 

It was to the great German people 
themselves that they would make their 
appeal. The revolution was theirs. 
It was the upstirring within them of a 
long pent-up passion of desire to asso¬ 
ciate with, and keep their place among, 
the nations of the world. Admitting the 
justice and force of that great national 
movement, it was surely something the 
Germans themselves would deplore if the 
verdict of history was^ that at the be¬ 
ginning of a great movement they had 
offended the community of nations. 

They hoped before long the German 
people would understand the real basis 
of national strength and self-respect, 
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THE VILLAGE 
CHURCH 

ITS USE AS MUSEUM AND 
HISTORY BOOK 1 

Story of Mother Ludham’s 
Cauldron 

TRADITION OF THE HOLY WELL 

Churches With a Story. By George Long. 
Werner Laurie, ios 6d. 

Thousands of books have been written 
about our churches and their treasures, 
but this is one of the most fascinating 
wc have' come across for many a day. 

In most of our villages the church is 
the oldest building, and often it is both 
museum and history book. From the 
carvings, painted windows, and pictures 
on wood we can gain an intimate know¬ 
ledge of the fashions, handicrafts, 
weapons, tools, meals, and daily life 
of the Middle Ages. Pictures of almost 
everything in invention have been found 
by the author, from the earliest wind¬ 
mill to a modern motor-bus and from 
the earliest game of football to a 
primitive bicycle. 

Daily Life of Long Ago 

All human emotions and all possible 
situations in the daily life of long ago 
are shown on our amazing misereres and 
bench-ends,' and in strangely designed 
bosses. ; We have a superb collection of 
caricatures sculptured in wood and stone. 
Many of these arc lampoons on the 
clergy so daring that it is surprising they 
can have been tolerated. Any enemy 
of the Church at that time who had dared 
to criticise so scathingly in writing 
would have been tortured or burned. 
During the 14th and 15th centuries 
these caricatures became steadily more 
numerous and hostile. 

One "of the most interesting chapters 
of this’ 1 book is on the Church and the 
witches. At Frcnsham in Surrey a 
large medieval cauldron is kept in the 
church. It is known as Mother Lud¬ 
ham’s Cauldron,' and village tradition 
insists. that it was used by this local 
witch, to brew her potions, though it is 
more likely that it was used at the church 
ales or feasts of olden days. 

The Witches Sabbat 

In Winchester Cathedral is a charming 
little- 13th-century carving, nearly as 
perfect as on the day it left the crafts¬ 
man’s hand, of a witch sitting sideways 
on the back of a cat which is apparently 
flying through space. * With her distaff 
set upright like the mast of a ship she is 
busily spinning as she speeds toward 
the Witches Sabbat or meeting. At 
about the time this carving was done the 
first Papal Bull against the Black Art 
was issued. 

A fascinating chapter is that on the 
Church and the holy well. The idea 
of the magic power of water is one of the 
oldest and most widely spread of all 
religious symbols. The traditional holy 
well, of which the water is still clear and 
sweet, in the crypt of Winchester 
Cathedral may have been an object of 
veneration before Abraham built his 
altar on Mount Moriah. There are more 
than 40 holy wells in Cornwall, 36 in 
Shropshire, and 33 in Northumberland. 

Modern Stained Glass 

So many times have we been told that 
we have lost the art of making stained 
glass that it is cheering to read what the 
author has to say on the subject. He 
considers that much of our modern 
glass is exceedingly fine and will become 
of great historic value in future years. 
He would like critics who decry modern 
painted glass to go and see three fine 
windows in Westminster Abbey. 

The deep rich blues and reds in the 
Bunyan Memorial Window, which is a 
splendid 'piece of work, should make 
those people think twice who say that the 
medieval colours have never been and 
never will be equalled. Close to it is some 
very old glass with which it compares 
favourably in both colour and quality. 


A NAZI AT HOME 

A correspondent of The Times has been 
home with a Nazi, a very important Nazi, in 
Diisseldorf. They met in the street and the 
Important Nazi asked him to get into his car. 
This is what happened next. 

“ I saw you walking about here this 
morning. I was told you were Dutch— ; a 
Dutch Communist ; and if I had seen 
any indications that this statement was 
true I should not have hesitated to 
shoot you.” 

And he slapped the leather-cased 
revolver hanging from his belt. His 
speech having produced the desired 
effect, he hastened to reassure me. 

“ I invite you,” lie said with ceremony, 
“ to come back to my house and drink 
a cup of coffee with me and my wife.” 

We drove round to his apartment, 
and the spouse of the fire-eater opened 
the door. 

“ You sit there, please.” 

He pointed to a sofa upholstered in 
synthetic hide. 

The Captured Bugle 

After divesting himself of his Sam 
Browne belt and gun, lie drew up a 
chair opposite me. A bugle bound round 
with red, tape hung as a trophy above 
the writing-desk, 

” Sec that bugle ? I myself captured 
it from the Communists. I am in 
command of three thousand men here 
in Diisseldorf. Six months ago I was 
in prison with murderers, men serving 
life sentences, the worst type of 
criminals. I was in solitary confinement. 
The warders were not allowed to speak 
to me. They tried to break my spirit. 
Some change ! The regeneration of our 
country is no political movement; it 
belongs to the spiritual, not to the 
physical, world.” 

“ Cuckoo, cuckoo ! ” called the clock 
on the wall, and the little plaster bird 
made its obeisance and flicked back into 
its hiding-place. 

“ For us it is a religion—a religion 
that burns within us—and since it is 
only physical man that ages Youth and 
the Nazi movement are inseparable. 
We possess the secret of immortality. 
The poison of Communism had under¬ 
mined the constitution of poor, sick 
Germany. Hitler came with the antidote 
of Nationalsozialismus. The sepsis 
lias been expelled from the body.” 

A Reader of Shakespeare 

The orator realised lie was in danger 
o£ repeating himself. 

“ I go to see if the coffee is ready. 
You may look at my books. I was also 
a student of English literature. Much 
have I read of Shakespeare and Byron 
and—and Shakespeare.” At the door 
lie paused. ” You know Hamlet ? ” 

My nod did not spare me some of the 
Prince of Denmark’s most hackneyed, 
utterances, . declaimed with suitably. 
Teutonic emphasis.- Coffee was ready. 
We went into, the dining-room ; a fox- 
terrier trotted in from somewhere.. - . 

“ The dog and the Kukuk bird, they 
are our children.” 

His wife smiled dutifully. During our 
conversation she had assumed the pose 
of. silent, intelligent attention; she 
accepted her husband as he was, in his 
entirety. - 

Heil Hitler ! 

My friend left me for a moment. 
I made a move to go ; we stood in the 
hall, waiting. When he rejoined nie 
his face was beaming. 

" Here, I give you my photograph. 
I have inscribed it. I myself will take 
you down the road.” 

Two' urchins met us in the street. 
With arms and legs stiff as ramrods 
they marched toward us singing lustily 
the Nazi anthem. 

A spring rain was falling, veiling the 
plate-glass windows of the small pro¬ 
vincial shops. As I came back on my 
tracks I encountered the boys again ; 
they were still marching their measured 
■ goose-step. 

The children’s hands were raised to him. 
He returned their salute, “ Heil Hitler! ” 


A Great Campaign 

President Roosevelt 
Sets To Work 

Armed with new legislation, Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt is going ahead with his 
plans for American economic recovery. 

An Industrial Recovery Organisation 
has been set up, with General Hugh 
Johnson as Controller. It is a campaign, 
and he may well be called its Cominander- 
in-Chief. j . 

The American farmers are to be helped 
on condition that they reduce the-pro¬ 
duction of wheat. They are to sow one- 
fifth less area tor two years, and in turn 
are to receive a bonus on production 
representing the difference between 
present wheat prices and the prices 
that ruled in the average of five years 
before the war. This, it is estimated, 
will cost the American Government 
£30,000,000 this year. 

Industrial production is to be so 
regulated that the work offered is spread 
over . as many workers as . possible. 
There are to be rules of production to 
establish what is called fair competition. 
There are to be agreed wage scales and 
hours of work. 

The campaign is being vigorously 
prosecuted, and the Controller points 
out that the President possesses powers 
of compulsion under the new Industrial 
Recovery Act which will be exercised 
if necessary. 

All this - is in addition to a great 
expenditure on public works which, it 
is Sloped, will directly bring into em¬ 
ployment an army of .the workless. 

THREE THINGS WE DO 

Every year the generous people in this 
country give 

£2,500,000 to foreign missions, 

£100,000 to prevent cruelty, 

£2000 to fight slavery. 

It is not because people care more 
about dogs than about Africans and the 
girl slaves of China. It is because they 
have a comfortable feeling that slavery 
is ended. They are wrong. 

Tlicrc are 5,000,000 slaves in the world 
today, besides the forced labourers who 
are little better than slaves. 

These things are told in Sir John 
Harris’s enlightening book A Century 
of Emancipation. 

Perhaps the saddest thing in it is’the 
tact that the Amcrico-Liberians, tor 
whose freedom America fought a civil 
war, now own 2,000,000 African slaves. 
In Liberia, Land of Liberty, this thing has 
sprung up and flourished and multiplied. 

WHO WAS LISZT? 

Born Raiding, Hungary, October 22, 1811. 

Died Beyreuth, July 31, 1886. 

Franz Liszt, thffPaganini of the piano, 
determined- that ■ he would attain to 
that degree of perfection after hearing 
tiie great violinist play. He was already 
master of tlic instrument, having played, 
when only nine years of age, at a great 
concert at which Beethoven was present. 

In recognition of , his talent six 
Hungarian nobles liad defrayed the cost 
of his. education.. His career as a 
virtuoso began in his twenty-eighth year, 
when he won triumph upon triumph 
in the great cities of Europe. His 
earlier performances had won apprecia¬ 
tion and wider knowledge for the work 
of Beethoven, He was now able to 
introduce the music of Wagner, Berlioz, 
and Chopin. Settling down for a time 
as director of flic Court t Theatre at 
Weimar, he produced Berlioz’s Ben¬ 
venuto Cellini and two operas by Wagner, 
to whom a daughter of his was married. 

- I11 1865 Liszt entered the Church, 
to be known thenceforward as the 
Abbe Liszt. His compositions, which 
previously liad been brilliant works for 
tlie pianoforte, now became mainly 
suited to the use of churches. Before 
his death he was ennobled, and granted 
1 a pension by his native country. 
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THE POWER IN OUR 
OWN HANDS 

Our Chance To Help 
the Idle Men 

A TERRIBLE STUDY IN 
DEPRESSION 

. Manchester University has a Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce which has just pub-, 
lished a very serious survey of the in¬ 
dustries of Cumberland and Furness, 
made by Mr John Jcwkes and Mr Allan. 
Winterbottom. 

The work is devoted to the industrial- 
coast of Cumberland, together With, 
Barrow and Ulverston in the Furness' 
corner of Lancashire. These places are .. 
associated with iron and steel, coal and 
shipbuilding, upon which their popula¬ 
tion of about 250,000 souls is almost 
entirely dependent. 

Unfortunately, as we all know, these 
particular industries have . specially. 
suffered from the depression, and con-, 
sequcntly these good people are under a 
black cloud. Unemployment is the lot . 
of a large proportion of the workers ; 
thus, in Barrow-in-Furness two out of' 
five of the insured workers arc without 
jobs, while some places have nearly two 
out of three unemployed. There is 
nothing for the young" people to turn 
their hands to, and the case of children 
leaving school is pitiable. 

Need of Organisation 

Such a report as this again reminds 
11s of the need for national organisation. 
It is surely useless to wait for something . 
to turn up. The nation must organise 
its powers and use its labour and its- 
materials to better purpose. There, is 
an enormous market for coal and iron 
and steel at home; why should we not 
make it effective instead of bewailing 
the loss of markets abroad ? 

Many households in the United King¬ 
dom co uld use more coal in the form of gas 
dr electric current, or converted fuel. 

The railways and other structure 's of the 
nation demand the use of more steel. 

The national fabric, indeed, cries 
aloud for the use of much that Cumber¬ 
land and Furness could supply. 

It is otherwise, of course, with ship¬ 
building. That industry is unfortunately ■ 
dependent on world recovery. In many 
other trades, however, wo have the. 
means to organise employment within 
our own borders. 


A LESSON FROM THE BOYS 

Some schoolboys have been giving the 
Newcastle people a lesson in tidiness.. 

Every June the Town Moor has been 
made hideous with litter thrown about by . 
the crowds who attend the. festival fair. 

; Not only were the hundreds of cartons 
and wrappings an eyesore but.. .they . 
meant a waste of time and money, for 
collecting and burning the litter was an 
arduous taslc. 

This year the boys of the Royal 
Grammar School have been' hard at 
work designing posters. Oh some of them 
were attractive pictures of flowers, on 
others were written appeals to the 
crowds to keep the moor tidy by putting ■ 
their papers and wrappers in the bins ■ 
provided. Original and amusing designs • 
were displayed at prominent places so 
that there could be no excuse for anyone 
to be a Litter Lout. 


THE SEA-COACH 

Among the many newcomers in the 
transport world we have to welcome 
the sea-coacli, a little sea-omnibus, 
engined by a petrol motor. 

It appears to be popular, and wo shall •> 
probably sec it in many places. 

One service of motor sea-coaches . 
runs between the Isle of . Wight and ; 
Southampton. It does the journey in : 
thirty minutes and is made to carry 
a dozen passengers. 
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Playtime By the Sea - Logging in Sussex • A Norfolk Sunset 


Fun By the Sea—8ea bathing is often a chilly experience for those who are not accustomed to It, but these 
girls on holiday at Margate gave one another courage by running In and out of the sea hand in hand* 


Logging In Sussex—A big team of horses hauling a tree trunk during logging operations in a Sussex wood. 
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Sunset in Norfolk—Trading wherries on the River Wavency are here eeen with their sails spread to catch what little breeze there may be on a quiet summer evening, 
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Manon’s Little 
Lamb 

White Donkey Adopts a 
Black Stranger 

. Here is a true story of a white donkey 
named Manon, whose owner had lent 
her to a painter at Cartigny in Switzer¬ 
land as part of his studio property. 

The painter housed her in a near-by 
stable, which she has to share with'some 
sheep and some goats. 

Not long after Manon’s arrival one 
of the sheep had two lambs, one so black 
and tiny that the mother refused to have 
anything to do with it, persistently 
pushing it roughly away. 

Babette, the young woman owner of 
the sheepfold, determined to try to 
save the life of this feeble, unwanted 
little black thing. She placed it in a big 
box in a corner of the stable and began 
feeding it from a bottle, while Manon 
looked on with an air of grave concern. 

The next morning Babette, on going 
to feed her charge, was amazed to find 
the box at the other end of the stable, 
over by Manon’s stall. It was upset and 
empty, and the black lamb was asleep 
on the straw between the’donkey’s feet. 

Keeping It Snug and Warm 

■ No other explanation was possible 
than that the white donkey, attracted 
by the poor little black lamb, had 
dragged the box across the floor with 
her teeth, and gently pushed it over so 
as to upset the Iamb on her own bed of 
straw. Then she had settled down beside 
it, keeping it snug and warm. When 
Babette entered the lamb was being 
busily licked clean by Manon, while 
jealous eyes were on guard against any 
interference. 

As long as the lamb remained weak 
and helpless Manon refused to leave the 
stable, evidently fearing abduction in 
her absence ; and now that the lamb has 
become strong and active it refuses to 
leave Manon. They wander about the 
meadow together, while the white 
donkey, with maternal anxiety, points 
out with soft velvety muzzle the 
choicest bits of grass and plants to her 
small black companion. 


X-RAYS ON A LINER 

A leak in a boiler of one of the big 
liners was located the other day by the 
aid of the X-rays. 

An X-ray tube excited by current 
from a transformer on deck was placed 
right inside the boiler, and a number of 
X-ray photograph-s were taken on films 
laid on the outside of the boiler, opposite 
the tube. A photograph was very soon 
obtained which showed the position of 
the leak, and then, by means of some 
further stereoscopic photographs, taken 
also with the rays, the actual shape and 
depth of the crack were obtained. 


WHAT JAPAN CAN DO 

In Java and the Straits Settlements 
the Japanese have been selling bicycles 
complete at 21s each. 

Another remarkable item is the offer 
of Japanese rubber-tipped lead pencils 
at is iod a gross (144 pencils), less than 
2d a. dozen. In Java, too, the Japanese 
are selling a complete white cotton suit 
with hat and shoes for Os the lot. 

In England, as we know, the J apanesc 
are selling socks at 2d a pair and shirts 
at a shilling. 


GETTING READY 

The Rev Father M’Ouillan of Sym¬ 
ington, Lanarkshire, is doing splendid 
practical work for the unemployed. 

He bought two farms and put some 
of the unemployed to work on them. 
At first, of course, nothing paid, but 
tire men worked willingly from sunrise 
to sunset, proved apt pupils, and now 
both farms have proved a success. 

Men who were unemployed are now 
trained farmworkers, ready for the better 
days approaching for agriculture. 


The Lost House 

By Our Town Qlrl In the Country 

A friend was building a house; we 
had watched it—before it was 
anything at all—being marked out. 

It was a thrilling thing to watch, walk¬ 
ing among heather and gorse and pines, 
seeing men take measurements and plant 
stakes in the ground, and hearing them 
say, Here will a house be. 

And by and by on this ancient spot, 
through which a Roman road once 
passed, providing the future name of 
Roman Way for the house, a home of 
modern man was raised. 

We knew this was so, for the time 
came when letters wore addressed there ; 
and when a postman begins to call at 
a house it is a house indeed. 

A Long Walk 

One day we became invited guests 
and set forth to Roman Way, a journey 
which was to prove not quite so simple 
as it should have been. For a telegraph 
boy failed to deliver a telegram telling 
of the chosen train until after that 
train had arrived, so there was no one 
at the station, and the expected guests 
were obliged to take a tram through the 
big town, and then set out—with two 
small suitcases—to walk along country 
roads and lanes. 

When we had been walking about 
two miles (and having, also, no sense of 
locality to guide us) wc asked an A.A. 
scout if ho knew where lived a certain 
(let us call him) Mr Perkin. 

" About two miles up the road to 
Snoochester ” (let us call it), said he. 
Now, as our suitcases had mysteri¬ 
ously become about twice as heavy as 
when wc had started out, wc sighed ; 
also the day was warm. 

" There is a Snoochester bus which 
passes here in half an hour,” said the 
A.A. scout sympathetically. 

Waiting For the Bus 

It seemed worth waiting for, so wc 
sat on the grassy edge of the road with 
our feet in a dry ditch and wished our 
friends had planted the stakes in the 
ground across the road, where the chim¬ 
neys of a house rose among pines and 
looked as though it would have done 
every hit as well for them as the one 
they chose. 

However, most people can possess 
their souls in patience for half an hour, 
and for that time we possessed ours. 

Then we saw the Snoochester bus 
coming—a fiery red monster exhaling 
dust from beneath its body as it bore 
down upon us. Leaping from the ditch, 
we waved violently as it approached; 
but the driver must have been day 
dreaming, for he hurried on to Suoo- 
chester without so much as a glance. 

The A.A. scout, who was still near, 
tried to comfort us with the assurance 
that another bus would be along in 
another half-hour. So back we went 
to our ditch. 

But wc were not happy about that 
next bus, and presently we went to the 
petrol station, which looked a little like 
a garage, too, and inquired about a car 
which would take us to a house called 
Roman Way. 

Calm and Cool 

The petrol man seemed amused. 
Pointing to the chimneys immediately 
across the road, he said ; 

" That is Roman Way. Mr Perkin’s, 
you mean ? " 

“ But the A.A. scout . . . ? " 

“ Thinks he knows everything,” was 
the answer. 

We walked across the road and up the 
short heather-edged drive to where the 
casement windows of a welcoming home 
looked across a great expanse of view 
on one side ; on the other, although 
almost hidden by pines, on to a petrol 
station—and a ditch. 

Wc arrived ten minutes before our 
telegram, but calm and cool, for had 
we not rested on green grass by the way ? 

And what a blessing that the Snoo¬ 
chester bus had hurried by ! 


.Eighteen people 
Share a Box 

How They Settled It 

When the Budapest International 
Fair is in full swing farmers and their 
country lads, peasants and their gaily 
dressed wives, all flock to the city in 
great numbers. 

One good man lately arrived at the 
Kiraly Theatre to enjoy an evening’s 
entertainment with seventeen members 
of his family ! They wished to occupy a 
box for the performance, and it was only 
after much persuasion from the manager 
that they agreed that a box would not 
seat eighteen people in comfort. 

So the family went into conference; 
and, after giving the matter due con¬ 
sideration, they solved their problem 
very nicely. Nine of them should witness 
the first half of the play, and then give 
up their seats to the others. 

Thereupon the family sorted itself 
out. Nine left the theatre to wait in a 
restaurant near by, while nine sat down 
to enjoy the play ; and halfway through 
the evening an attendant hurriedly 
arranged the change-over. 

We. are not told what the play was 
about, but somehow we cannot help 
picturing the first- nine leaving the 
theatre in tears over the impending 
tragedy of the plot—to find the second 
nine holding their sides with mirth 
over its happy, ending. 

Or did they have time to think about 
the play from their box ? We wonder. 

IDLE BOYS AND GIRLS 
Serious Figures 

Wc cannot say exactly how many 
boys and girls who have left school are. 
still unemployed, but the Ministry of 
Labour gives us interesting facts with 
regard to many of them. 

On May 22 the number of boys and 
girls aged 14 and under 18 registered 
as unemployed at the unemployment 
exchanges and juvenile employment 
bureaux were; Boys 61,957, Girls 46,234. 

Thus we get an aggregate of over 
100,000, which is sufficiently serious. 

The number of boys and girls attend¬ 
ing instruction classes is not very great; 
for all Great Britain it is reported that 
those who had attended such classes 
since April, 1933, were a little over 
37,000. This is only about one in three 
of the unemployed. 


THE BIGGEST AIRSHIP' 

IN THE WORLD 

L Z 129 , the largest airship in the 
world, will come into service some time 
next year. 

A romantic feature of the new monster 
is that its framework is built up in part 
from the framework of the wrecked 
British airship R 101 . 

The German Government bought the 
twisted wreckage when the ill-fated 
R 101 crashed near Beauvais in 1930, 
and have used parts of the metal work 
in the construction of their new ship. 

The L Z 129 will have a double deck 
and cabins for fifty passengers, with hot 
and cold water in each cabin and ample 
bathrooms. Although helium gas, which 
is non-inflammable, will be used largely 
in the gas envelopes, it will be too 
expensive to use as ballast, and some 
three hundred thousand cubic feet of 
hydrogen will have to be carried in fire¬ 
proof gas-cclls for this purpose. 


CHIMING ELECTRIC CLOCKS 

The electric clock is making further 
efforts to compete with the spring clock 
that lias served so many generations. 

Hitherto the electric clock which works 
off the household supply has suffered 
from one disadvantage, it has been 
silent. By means of a new improvement 
it has now been made possible for an 
electric clock to strike the hours and 
sound chimes, so that it can do every¬ 
thing the old-fashioned clock docs, while 
it never wants winding. 
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The Friends of 

THE BIRDS 
Report of Their Royal 
Society 

Owls, not people, arc being counted 
in the latest census. 

This formidable task was undertaken 
by Mr G. B. Blakcr, a Cambridge 
undergraduate, and we are told in this 
year’s report of the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds that he has 
nearly finished counting the nesting barn 
owls of England and Wales. 

It was because there had been to 
many rumours of the decreasing numbers 
of the barn owl that this young natural¬ 
ist, who two years ago won the 
society's silver medal in the Public 
School Essay Competition, was deter¬ 
mined to find out the truth of the matter. 

For all his scholarly looks, Mr Owl 
was not able to do his share by filling 
up a census form ; but so much human 
interest was taken in the inquiry that 
4000 people sent offers of help. Already 
the results show that while there is no 
immediate danger of the barn owl being 
included among lost British species, the 
numbers are decreasing at the rate of 
about a thousand a year. Some of -the 
causes are scarcity of food and the 
destruction of nesting sites. 

The Ghastly Oil Menace 

It is encouraging to find from the 
report that the Depression is being 
weathered by the society. Many friends, 
old and new, have come together to 
help in the preservation of wild life, 
which is threatened in every direction 
by the felling of trees and woodlands, 
motor roads and motor speed, over- 
increasing overhead wires, aerodromes 
where there were once peaceful fields, 
bombing stations on once solitary 
coasts, grubbed-up hedges and tarred 
roads which hold neither food nor water. 
There are also the dangers to bird life 
of the man with tiro gun, bird catchers, 
and bird collectors. 

From the point of view of sea-birds 
the most ghastly of all dangers is the 
oil menace. In this difficult question 
there are signs that progress is being 
made. More and more British and 
foreign vessels are supplied with oil 
separators, and it is becoming a usual 
thing for now vessels to be installed 
with them. But the destruction of 
bird life caused by the. discharge of oil 
on the sea has increased. As ships sail 
under all flags what is needed is a league 
of nations to keep the high seas clear. 

One Item of Good News 

It is good to know that the Docks and 
Marine Department of the Southern 
Railway lias written to the society 
saying that on the Newliaven-Dicppe 
cross-Channel boats, on which oil-fuel is 
to be used instead of coal, the vessels 
will be oil-fired, the oil being actually 
changed into gas so that there is not 
only no waste but no discharge of oil. 

Two years ago Dr G. W. Field traced 
an oil-film which was almost continuous 
for 500 miles out of New York Harbour. 
Off Cherbourg in France there was a 
single continuous sheet of oil, at least a 
hundred feet wide, which stretched to 
midway between the French and New¬ 
foundland coasts. 

Another good result of the Conference 
on Wild Fowl, which was held in 
London in 1927, is that Denmark and 
Sweden have lately come to an agree¬ 
ment for protecting waterfowl. 


IN THE ARCTIC 

The Royal Geographical Society pays 
a great tribute to the work of the 
Russian Government in Arctic territories. 

A great deal is being done to make 
ice-breaking efficient, to exploit the 
mineral wealth, and to make proper 
fishery investigations, 

Wc are told that some fine voyages 
for rescue were made by the Russian 
ice-breakcrs last winter. Some of the 
ice-breakers have become famous. 
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CENTRE OF THE 
UNIVERSE 

Millions of Suns That 
Form Star-Clouds 

THE MILKY WAY 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Where are the most stars ? This is a 
question that greatly interests astro¬ 
nomers as well as, doubtless, many of 
our readers. 

In other universes it is found that the 
greatest congregation of suns is usually 
at the centre, where the myriads of 
radiant orbs produce a blaze of light 
far in excess of the vast regions round 
about. There colossal streams of suns 
stretch away in groups and clusters 
which gradually diminish as their dis¬ 
tance from the central nucleus increases ; 
distances to be measured in thousands 
of light-years. 

It therefore becomes of great interest 
to know if our Universe has such a 
centre, and, if so, where it might be. 
There is a general consensus of opinion 
that it is in that exceedingly rich region 
of stellar radiance represented by the 
famous Bow of Sagittarius, the Archer. 

This, at the present time, is low in the 
southern sky late in the evening,' cover¬ 
ing a large area of 
the sky to the left 
of the bright, reddish 
Antares. 

Owing to the low 
altitude attained by 
Sagittarius only the 
brightest and nearest 
of its stars are visible; 
but were we in 
Australia or South 
Africa and they were 
overhead we should 
gain some impression of the glory of this 
region. 

To the naked eye the blaze of light 
would bo perceptible, though the starry 
host producing it would not; but photo¬ 
graphs taken through powerful telescopes 
reveal , many millions of suns, forming 
veritable star-clouds as they arc called. 

A small portion of one such cloud is 
shown hero. In this every dot repre¬ 
sents a great sun, most of them much 
larger than our own. In places they 
appear so massed together as to be 
individually indistinguishable. This is 
usual with the numerous star-clouds 
.which coyer in this region, being the 
effect of their immense distance together 



A small portion of a star-cloud 


with the great depth of the stellar 
vistas, which are almost impenetrable. 

Now, while the ncarci of these star- 
clouds arc at least 30,000 light-years 
distant, the stars of Sagittarius which 
we see above the horizon are all relatively 
near to us, those which arc in front of 
the star-clouds being Delta, Epsilon, 
Eta, and Lambda, which form the famous 
Bow of Sagittarius, while Gamma con¬ 
stitutes the Arrow pointed at Scorpius, 
another rich region of star-clouds and an 
extension of the above. 

-Epsilon, the brightest, is only 40 light- 
years distant while Lambda is 47 ; the 
others, though much farther, are only a 
small fraction of the distance of the 
radiant centre of .the Galaxy, " our 
Universe.” From this stellar vortex 
vast streams of' suns (and, of course, 
worlds) spirally radiate away into space, 
appearing to encircle our visible heavens 
with overlapping luminous arms, in the 
familiar form of what is popularly known 
as the Milky Way. G. F. M. 


Henry Hudson 
and His Men 

A Little Church With a 
Great Memory 

The smallest church in London has 
been squabbling with the Corporation 
over a street improvement. 

St Ethelburga the Virgin in Bishops- 
gate is the tiny fifteenth-century building 
in which Henry Hudson and his crew 
took Holy Communion before they set 
out to discover “ a passage by the North 
Pole to China and Japan.” 

It is more than 300 years ago, but 
those valiant men are unforgotten. They 
perished in the Arctic, and a window in 
St Ethelburga’s is one of their memorials. 

Such a storied church could not, of 
course, be pulled down, but the porch, 
just over nine and a half feet by four and 
a half, was not such a. great matter. It 
has been decided that the City shall buy 
the porch for ^1000, give the church a 
slip of land on the north side, and settle 
legal expenses. 

Once again, it seems, the little one has 
got the best of the battle. St Ethcl- 
burga’s may be the smallest church in 
London, but she has stood up to the 
City Corporation without a flicker of 
fear. It is pleasant to know that the 
dispute is settled, and that St Ethel¬ 
burga’s is as safe as she was when Henry 
Hudson knelt on her stones with his 
eleven comrades. 

EVERCREECH WILL 
NEVER GROUSE 
The Happy Village 

Coming events cast their shadows 
before. If our little island is not 
yet the happy land of our dreams there 
is one village where we may perhaps 
see a shadow of good things to come. 

Nobody is unemployed at Evercrccch 
in Somerset. The people of this happy 
village are living in a golden age. The 
work goes round and wages arc higher 
than in the days before the war. Al¬ 
though there have been cases of people 
being idle for a week or two they have 
soon been absorbed again in the village 
industries. The village has a brick 
kiln, a lime kiln, and a dairy factory, 
and pastoral farming gives employment 
to a good many people. 

If it had not been for the war and the 
slump the whole of England might have 
been like this village. But hope never 
dies. Through countless individual 
efforts the Depression must surely lift 
and every village become an Evcrcreech. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards, and 
sent to C.N. Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C. 4 , one ques¬ 
tion on each card, with name and address. 

What Are the Mourning Colours? 

In ancient Greece and Rome, Europe, 
and America, black ; Persia, pale brown ; 
Syria and Armenia, sky-blue; Turkey, 
violet; China, white ; Egypt, yellow. 

What Flowers and Plants Are National 
Emblems ? 

The leek or daffodil, Wales ; lily, France ; 
linden, Prussia; mignonette, Saxony; 
pomegranate, Spain ; rose, England ; 
shamrock, Ireland ; . thistle, Scotland ; 
sugar maple, Canada; wattle (acacia), 
Australia. 

What is the Difference Between Ordinary 
and Preference Shares? 

Holders of preference shares in a com¬ 
pany arc entitled to a dividend, at a fixed 
rate, before the holders of ordinary shares. 
In prosperous companies, however, the 
ordinary shares are the more valuable. 

Why Will Melbourne Celebrate Its 

Centenary in 1934 Instead of 1935? 

While Victoria, of which Melbourne is the 
capital and which till 1851 formed part of 
New South Wales, was not colonised till 
1835, Edward and Francis Hcnty made the 
first attempt at a settlement at. Portland 
(in what is now Victoria) in November 1834. 


THREE-EYED 

MONSTER 

RARE LIZARD AT THE ZOO 

A Hippo Experiment That 
Proved a Great Success 

BILLY AND PEGGIE ADOPT 
A FRIEND 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Zoo has managed to acquire an 
example of the rare tuatera lizard from 
New Zealand, a strange creature oltcn 
described as a living fossil, being the sole 
surviving representative of a large group 
of primitive reptiles. 

It is now some three years since the 
Zoo’s last tuatera died, and there seemed 
little hope of ever replacing it, for though 
once plentiful these lizards are now 
becoming extinct in their turn, and the 
few remaining specimens are protected 
so strictly that only by special permission 
can one be taken out of New Zealand. 

A Third Rudimentary Eye 

This interesting and important new¬ 
comer is a young animal, just over a foot 
long, and in form he is like an ordinary 
lizard ; but he has a general air of being 
fossilised and prehistoric, and the 
strangest thing about him is the presence 
of a third rudimentary eye in the middle 
of the head. 

As the reptile is nocturnal in habits 
and lives in burrows, which he shares 
with a petrel, a cage furnished with 
rockworlc and about two feet of earth 
and gravel has been provided for him. 
He'has made himself quite at home by 
burrowing and disappearing from view. 

Some other newcomers of note in the 
Reptile House are three Moloch’s lizards 
from Australia. They are exceedingly 
villainous-looking creatures, for they are 
completely covered with innumerable 
spikes from head to tail. They are, 
however, quite inoffensive, and their 
food consists of ants. 

Birds at Liberty 

A small collection of cattle egrets have 
been liberated at the Zoo, and these 
birds may be seen flying all over the 
Gardens. But they never desert the 
Zoo, and have made the Three Island 
Pond, where they are fed, their head¬ 
quarters. 

They have, however, learned the 
feeding-time in other parts of the 
menagerie, and visit the sea-lion's 
enclosure for tiny scraps of fish. 

Chicks are still becoming more and 
more plentiful, the latest additions 
being a family of snow geese, some 
herons, and a brood of Carolina ducks. 

In due course a penguin chick may 
make its appearance, for a pair of 
black-footed penguins have become the 
owners of an egg about the size of a 
goose’s egg. 

Two Queer Playmates 

Two queer Zoo playmates, Billy, the 
young common hippopotamus, and 
Peggie, the juvenile pigmy hippo, have 
now been joined by another small 
companion ; this is Maggie, the pigmy 
hippo bom at the Zoo about seven 
months ago. 

Billy and Peggie were introduced as 
an experiment some time ago, and 
though it is rare for the common and 
the pigmy hippos to agree the youngsters 
at once became friends and are now 
devoted to each other. As this arrange¬ 
ment has worked so well, when Maggie 
was old enough to leave her mother it 
was decided to let her meet Billy and 
Peggie ; and although the two pigmies 
were at first rather jealous of one another 
the common hippo welcomed the new¬ 
comer. The trio are now excellent 
companions. 


++++++++++++++++++++ 



TO HEALTH 
& FITNESS 


A little HOVIS every 
day keeps the system 
functioning naturally. 
It supplies all the vital 
food-elements which 
maintain health and 
increase resistance 
against fatigue and 
bodily ailments. 
HOVIS is more than 
just a delicious bread: 
it is a food in itself. 



EVERY DAY 



Best Bakers Bake if 


Maccletfield 
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PHOTO ALBUM 

48 pages. Bound in Moire 
silk. Silk cord and tassels. 

110 Coupons 

TABLE TENNIS 

2 bats a 4 balls , net and metal 
supports. G. 292. 110 Coupons 


110 

Coupons 


Everything for the 
best games aiul toys 
galore —all free! Look 
at the wonderful gifts 
pictured at 110 cou¬ 
pons ouly! Saving the 
gift coupons is easy — 
Nestlc’s is your favour¬ 
ite chocolate — a gift 
coupon goes with all 
the wrapped varieties— 
get your copy of the 
new IVcstle’s Gift Book 
and choose your gift! 


NESTLES chocolate 


5 FREE || COUPONS & NEW GIFT BOOK 


To NESTLE’S {Gift Department ), Silverthorne Road, Battersea, London, S.W.8. 

Please send me the NEW Nestle's Free Gift Book and Voucher for 5 FREE COUPONS. 
35/i5.7.:.3 

IN BLOCK CAPITALS 


Address .....:. 

This offer applies only to Great Britain & Northern Ireland. 


id. stamp if envelope is unsealed. 



JOIN UP! 

Why not join the hundreds of other toys and girls 
who are already members of the Junior Book Club ? 

They tell us it’s a real adventure, looking forward 
every month to receiving one of the splendid books 
specially choseirfor them by.tlic Committee of their 
very own Club. These books arc just what you would 
choose for yourself if you could examine every one 
that is published (which of course you cannot). 

THERE ARE MONTHLY PRIZES 

Every member may enter for the monthly compe¬ 
titions which the Club runs. The prizes are really 
splendid, and there is no reason why you shouldn’t 
win one, too. Remember 

IT COSTS NOTHING TO JOIN 

The sole charge is the cost of the books—just the 
same price you would pay in a shop, not a penny more. 

THERE IS A LARGE COLOURED I’OLDER WAITING 
FOR YOU IV YOU JUST POST THE COUPON IN AN 
UNSEALED ENVELOPE WITH A HALFPENNY STAMP. 

JUNIOR BOOK CLUB LTD. 

15 Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W.l 

(VICTORIA 2587 ). 

THIS IS THE COMMITTEE 

Dr. C. A. ALINGTON, 

Head Master of Eton. 

LADY DADEN-POWELL, 

Chief Guide. 

Mr. A. E. HENSHALL, 

Ex-President , N.U.T . 

Rev. “ DICK” SHEPPARD, 

Chairman. 

USE THE COUPON/' 

TO OBTAIN YOUR COLOURED FOLDER. 


• FILL IN AND POST NOW-: 

I’m interested in books: please send Z 
me your coloured folder. ; 


Name ... 

BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE. 


Address. 



THE MEN WHO KNOW 

A Word About Bombs 
To the Government 

ASK THEODORE PENNELL 

We quote this passage from a speech by the 
Rev Layton Richards at a great Birmingham 
meeting to protest against the Government’s 
attitude on aerial bombing. 

We would like the Government to 
know that the Christian Churches know 
far more about the lawlessness of 
warlike tribes than any War Office or 
Air Ministry. 

For years the Christian Churches have 
gone to these tribes, not to kill or coerce 
them, but to live with them, and die for 
them if need be, in the endeavour to 
convert and uplift them, and they have 
succeeded where War Office and military 
measures have failed. 

The story of Theodore Pennell, a 
missionary doctor on the North-West 
Frontier of India, is a demonstration of 
the Church’s technique in this matter. 
He is acclaimed by a high military 
authority as worth a couple of British 
regiments to the peace of the North- 
West Frontier. Let the Government 
take the hint from Theodore Pennell. 

Instead of squandering money on 
forts, let them build schools, and let 
there be hospitals instead of barracks, 
trade routes for goods instead of routes 
for bombing, commercial routes instead 
of military communications. 

Instead of allowing armament firms 
to supply rifles, let there be ploughs 
and implements of agriculture. Then 
it will be safe to say that, within a few 
years, the warlike tribes will become 
peaceful and the need for military 
measures will disappear. 

AMERICA AND WHEAT 
An Astonishing Speech 

One of the most extraordinary speeches 
of these extraordinary days was the 
recent speech of Mr Wallace, the 
American Secretary of Agriculture, to the 
American Millers National Federation. 

It should be borne in mind that 
America has still in hand an enormous 
hoard of wheat, left over after distribut¬ 
ing free bread through the American Red 
Cross to the starving millions of America. 
We have often suggested that America 
should send it to China, allowing China 
to pay for it when recovery comes. 

But now Mr Wallace threatens to 
dump this wheat upon the world if other 
countries do not curtail wheat produc¬ 
tion. His exact words as reported arc : 

It is conceivable that the United States, 
if Australia, Argentina, and Canada do 
not see the light, might resort to dumping 
its surplus into the world market at a 
price as low as 20 cents a bushel while 
holding the American price at around one 
dollar. 

It would be deplorable if that had to be 
done, but I think it is conceivable if 
necessary to bring down our wheat surplus: 

Wc have pointed out again and again 
that nothing would be simpler than for 
the United States to get rid of its so- 
called wheat surplus. If she will not let 
China have it, America could bless 
herself and the world at large by 
extending liberal credit to countries 
which need wheat and which could 
readily absorb all that is produced. 


THE PRIEST AND HIS ROBE 

The Archbishops of Turin and Milan 
have forbidden their priests to wear 
vestments made of artificial silk. 

The reason they give strikes a lay¬ 
man as curious, for they say that artifi¬ 
cial silk is man-made, whereas linen 
and pure silk are natural textile fibres. 

It is surely something to feel a sense 
of awe about—that man should be able 
to create beauty from tlic natural things 
of the Earth. 


The Ings of the 
Temple 

A Long Line of Faithful 
Servants 

When John Ing was a tiny little boy 
and his father had brought him to the 
Library of the Middle Temple he was 
sometimes given crumbs to feed the 
ducks swimming in the Thames below 
the library windows. 

So long ago it vvas that the Embank¬ 
ment was not yet built and the river 
came right up into the cloistered gardens 
of the Temple where now there arc 
lawns and flowers to be seen. 

But to those, Benchers and barristers, 
Judges and students, who knew John 
Ing well and counted him as a friend, it 
will seem that lie must have been in the 
Library always. Fifty-five years he had 
served the Temple, like his father, his 
grandfather, and his great-grandfather 
before him. 

An Ing has been among the law books 
ever since the year 1774, when George 
the Third was still king of the American 
Colonies. 

The link is broken; the last of the Ings 
lias passed away. But old John, who 
had been Senior Porter of the Library 
for so long, has left behind him in their 
honour and his own the memory of a 
faithful and much-loved servant. 

THE PILGRIM TRUST 
AND THE ABBEY 
A Splendid Thing Done 

The Library and Muniment Room at 
Westminster Abbey have been restored 
and linked together by a gallery from 
funds supplied by the Pilgrim Trust, 
one of the most beneficent American 
foundations in this country. 

Nor is this the whole extent of its 
benefaction to our historic shrine, for 
it has provided an endowment whereby 
an archivist can work in this quiet 
corner for all time, searching and arrang¬ 
ing ancient documents and bringing to 
light many an old and long forgotten 
story buried in the records and manu¬ 
scripts here stored. 

At its opening by Mrs Bingham, the 
wife of the American Ambassador, Lord 
Macmillan recalled that in 1818 the 
library was visited by Washington 
Irving, who left on record in his Sketch 
Book that one of the old volumes 
addressed him as he sat dozing and 
complained of the neglect into which 
the library had fallen. 


EVEREST WINS AGAIN 

Once again Mount Everest has de¬ 
feated man in his attempts to scale it. 

For two months an expedition under 
Mr Hugh Ruttledgc has been advancing 
up its slopes and has established six 
camps between 18,000 and 27,400 feet 
in the teeth of blizzards. Four men 
have climbed to a height of 28,000 feet, 
only to be turned back by fresh snow 
on the sloping rocks below the final 
pyramid. This snow and high winds 
prohibit climbing after the monsoon, 
and the expedition has been recalled. 


END OF THE AGE OF 
METALS ? 

Is a time coming when metals will no 
longer bo used ? 

This prophecy was made the other 
day by the chairman of the plastics 
group of the Society of Chemical In¬ 
dustry in London. 

Plastic substances, such as clay, can 
be reinforced with fibrous matter, and 
the result is a material which can be as 
strong as steel and iron, while being 
much lighter. 

A time was predicted when 99 per cent 
of aircraft would bo constructed of 
plastic materials and disasters from fire 
in flight be put to an end. 
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THE FLYING BANDIT T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 33 
Jock Gives In 

jie whole thing had happened so suddenly 
that it was a second or two before J ock 
realised what was up. Then he began to 
fight like fury. 

Jock was strong beyond most boys of his 
age, and his first frantic struggle very 
nearly upset the man who held him. Jock 
felt him stagger. But the fellow just saved 
himself, and the grip of his powerful arms 
tightened like the hug of a grizzly. 

" Stop it ! ” ■ he cried angrily. " Stop 
it or it'll be the worse for you." He pulled 
the folds of the coarse rug down round 
Jock’s head so that Jock could hardly 
breathe, then swung him clean off his feet 
and thumped him on the ground. 

" You ain't killed him ? ” came an 
anxious voice. 

" Killed him ! ” Dazed as ho was Jock 
was able to recognise Jasper’s harsh, 
unpleasant tone. “■ He ain’t hurt. You 
got the other ? ” 

I’ve got him safe enough,” was the 
sulky response. 

" Then bring him along. I’ve got no 
time to waste.” He picked Jock up as lie 
spoke, swung him over his shoulder and 
strode away. 

... Jock was still half-stupid and knew he 
was in no shape to put up a fight, so very 
wisely kept still and tried to save himself 
for the first chance that came. He know he 
was being taken to the house, and presently 
he felt .that they passed through a door. 

“ Straight down,” snapped Jasper, and 
Jock, though he could see nothing, became 
aware that he was being taken , down a 
flight of steps. His spirits went right 
down to his boots. Jasper reached the 
bottom of the steps and dropped Jock. 

” Don’t try. any monkey games,” he 
warned him, then he whipped the rug off. 

" Not that it would do you any good if 
you did,” he added with a sneer. 

Jock’s heart sank still further, for the 
place in which he found himself was an 
underground cellar lit by a single smoky 
oil-lamp which hung from a hook in the 
roof. With its solid walls of ancient stone 
and slabbed floor the place was a regular 
dungeon ; the only air or light came through 
a barred grating at the far end which, lie 
saw plainly, was quite out of reach. 

“ Nice sort o’ place, ain’t it? ” Jasper 
chuckled harshly. " I reckon as it’ll keep 
you and your little friend out of any more 
mischief for a bit. Set the other chap down, 
Hutton,” he ordered, and his Companion, 
the same tall man whom Tim had knocked 
over, when he had tried to stop the aero¬ 
plane, dumped Tim down on the floor and 
pulled the rug off. him. Tim’s face was 
white, hut liis grey eyes were blazing. 

'“What do you mean by this?” lie 
demanded of Jasper. 

■ Jasper chuckled again. “ Cocky, ain’t 
you ? Looks like I might ask you the same 
question, my lad. What was you meaning 
to do, trespassing on private property ? "■ 

" Don’t be a fool,” retorted Tim. " We 
were trying to recover stolen property.” 

” Oh,” sneered Jasper. " And what proof 
had you as there was any stolen property 
on the premises ? ” 

11 We watched you bury it,” cried Tim. 

Jasper burst out laughing. It was a 
harsh, unpleasant sound, yet his mirth was 
genuine enough. 

” Watched me bury it, did you ? And 
what did you think I was burying—old 
Mother Meripit’s emeralds, I’ll be bound. 
And you two a-lying there with your eyes 
goggling, watching me put an old razor- 
case underground. A nice pair of de¬ 
tectives, you be ! Suppose you thought 
we was blind and deaf and couldn't see an 
aeroplane pitching down into Ghvydr." 

Jock bit his lip ; Tim got rod as Are. 
It was the bitterest moment that either of 
them had ever known. At last Jock spoke. 

" What are you going to do with us ? ” he 
asked curtly. 

“ If I did,right I’d take you up in the hills 
and lose you,” ho said with a sneer. “ But 
as it happens, I’m busy, and that’s lucky 
for ,you. So I’m leaving you here, with 
Hutton to look after you, and how long 
you'll stay depends on how things go. But 
first I’m going to take care you don’t 
get loose. Got the rope, Hutton ? ”• 

” It’s here,” said Hutton, pointing to a 
coil of thin strong cord lying on the floor. 
Jasper picked it up. He turned to Jock. 

“Now don’t try anything,” he said 
ominously. " The door’s locked and the 
key’s in my pocket, so you can’t do nothing. 
If you keep quiet I won’t hurt you, but if 
you fight I’ll tie you so as you’ll‘know what 
cramp means before morning.” 


" All right,” Jock said quietly. “ I 
know when I’m beaten.” 

Tim stared at him as if he could not 
believe his ears. It was so utterly unlike 
Jock to give in. But there was Jock 
standing meek as a sheep. 

Jasper ran a length of rope round Jock’s 
body, looped it, then carried both ends 
back. Standing on a step-ladder,, which 
had been put ready, lie knotted the ends to 
the beam which carried the-lantern. 

" Now,” he said, surveying his work with 
satisfied eyes, " unless you’ve got a knife 
you can’t get loose.” 

He searched Jock’s pockets and took away 
everything except his handkerchief. “ Now 
for the other one,” he said ; and Tim was 
led up and tied in similar fashion, but 
Jasper was careful to fasten him to the 
other end of the beam so that he could not 
reach Jock or Jock reach him. Tim’s 
pockets were also searched and only his 
handkerchief left him. 

“ They’ll be safe enough, like that,” 
Jasper said to ITutton. “ You can give ’em 
a blanket apiece and some grub in the 
morning. Now I’ve got to be off.” 

He went up the steps out of the cellar 
and Hutton followed. The door clanged, 
the key was turned on the outside, and the 
two boys left alone in their prison. 

CHAPTER 34 

Wild Country 

iM turned anxiously to Jock. " Have 
they hurt you, old chap ? ” 

" Hurt me,” repeated Jock. " Yes, 
they've hurt my feelings. I never felt such 
a fool in my life." 

“ I don’t mean that,” said Tim quite 
sharply, “ It’s the way you crumpled up. 

" Thought I was scared,” Jock ended for 
him. *’Is that it.? ”, • 

” What else could I think ? ” growled Tim. 

Jock grinned. 

” Have you ever been tied up properly ? 
No, I thought not. Well, I have, and you 
don’t know what pain is until you’ve had 
cramp all over you for hours and hours. 
You might almost as well be burned alive. 
Besides, if we were properly tied we’d never 
have got loose.” 

" We can’t get loose now,” replied Tim, 
in a voice that was almost sulky. "The 
knots are out of reach, and the rope’s new 
and tough. I’ve got pretty good teeth, but 
I don’t believe I could chew through it.” 

” You don’t have to, Tim,” replied Jock, 
and, stooping, pulled something .out of -a 
slit in the heel of his heavy shoe. It was 
a safety-razor blade. 

Tim’s eyes widened. “Then you were 
foxing all the time 1 ” 

“ We’ve no time to talk,” said Jock. 
■” Hutton will be down with the blankets 
in about two twos.” As he spoke Jock 
was busy cutting through the rope which 
bound him. 

“ What do we do ? ” Tim asked eagerly. 

“ The steps,” Jock said, pointing to the 
flight of stone-steps that led down from the 
cellar door. " A bit of rope across them. 
If we stand here under the beam Hutton 
will never suspect anything. Give me the 
razor. I want to cut a length." 

The steps came down alongside the wall, 
with a guard rail on the outer side. Jock 
found a ring in the wall and knotted the rope 
to it, tying the other-end to a. post of the 
banister. 

Suddenly he held up his hand. " Hush ! 
He’s coming. Get back to your place, 
but be ready to jump him the moment he 
tumbles.” 

Breathless, with excitement, Tim tiptoed 
back to his place under the beam and held 
the rope around him ; .Jock did the same. 
Next moment the key grated in the lock 
and the door opened. Hutton’s tall figure 
appeared, carrying a couple of big, coarse 
blankets rolled up in a rough bundle. The 
light was so dim that the boys felt sure lie 
would not spot the trap, but all the same 
they hardly breathed as he came down 
the steps. The rope was across the fourth 
from the bottom. He walked straight Into 
it, and with a yell of dismay pitched 
forward and measured his length on the 
stone floor below. 

He was hardly on the ground before the 
.boys were on him. The blankets, as Jock 
had known, had saved him from serious 
hurt, but the force of his fall had knocked 
all the breath out of his big body, and 
before lie'could even begin to struggle the 
boys had tied him fast, one length of rope 
round his ankles, another round his body, 
fastening his arms to his sides, [ock stood 
up and drew a deep breath. 

Continued on the next page 



says Beauty to the Beast 


Forward one wrapper from ' Golden Shred Orange Marmalade, 
ono from ‘ Silver Shred ' Lemon Marmalade, and one from 
Robertson's Bramble Jelly, and a beautiful Collywog Mascot 
Broueh will bo sent you freo. Send wrappers with your name 
and address to the ' Golden Shred ' 'Works, Bcpt. 40, Paisley, 
Manchester, Bristol or London, S.B.6—whichever town is 
nearest to you. 


Have some 

Golden 'Shved 

i6 the ftforld* Best Marmalade 

says (Beauty to the (Beast 


Arthur Mee’s 

CHILDREN’S 
SHAKESPEARE 


UR presentation edition of Arthur Mcc’s 
CHILDREN’S SHAKESPEARE has been 
received with such enthusiasm that a large 
number of teachers have written to us 
asking if it is possible to obtain one or more 
copies of this interesting volume for school use. 
We have, therefore, in response to these requests 
prepared a special scheme whereby teachers can 
secure copies of this invaluable volume under most 
exceptional terms. Any teacher who is interested 
should apply for full details to The CHILDREN’S 
SHAKESPEARE Book Dept. (G.P.O. Box No. 
184a), Cobb’s Court, Broadway, London, E.C.4. 


V» e s v A 0 
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A rthur mee’s edition is 

the easiest of all Shakc- 
speares to read. The full 
plays make a heavy book, 
crammed in small type, spoiled 
by things condoned in Shake¬ 
speare’s day but not in keeping 
with ours. The names are cut 
down unintelligibly, so that we 
find ourselves wondering what Cle, 
Cal, and Vol can mean. In the 
CHILDREN'S SHAKESPEARE 
all names are properly spelled, the 
type is nobly set, and everything 
difficult is explained. There is no 
better book to introduce tc 
scholars of any age. 
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" There, I feel better,” he said. " You 
and Jasper took the first trick, Hutton, 
but looks to me as if we’d squared the 
matter.” 

" It’s all very well,” said Tim, as lie 
slammed the door behind them, “ but seems 
to me we're absolutely at a dead end. 
Jasper may be anywhere.” 

” jasper’s gone up in the hills. Didn’t 
you hear what he said about those bogs ? ” 

" The hills,” Tim repeated. “ Yes, I expect 
he has. Ilut the hills are pretty big, Jock,” 

“ You know them, Tim. Where would 
he be lilccly to hide the stones ? He’s got 
to hide them.until lie can. get in touch with 
his brother.” 

" One of the old mines," replied Tim 
thoughtfully. “ Somewhere up in the 
Curgins.” 

“ Sounds a bit vague,” said Jock, “ but 
that’s where we have to go.” 

“ Then we’d better find some candles and 
some grub,” Tim answered. " It’s going to 
be a long trip.” 

" All right. Search round. If you find 
the larder you ought to get all we want. 
Oh, and I must write a note- for Finch. 
He’s sure to send Ballard round in the 
morning.” 

Jock wrote the note in, the library and 
presently Tim came in with a couple of 
bundles. ; 

“ Found our own stuff,” he said swiftly. 
" Torches and knives, and I have candles 
and matches and some bread-and-chccse.” 

“ Fight you are,” said Tim, as he folded 
his note and put it in an envelope. “ I’m 
tacking this on the front door with a 
drawing-pin. Now let’s shove along.” 

It seemed very dark outside and Tim 
paused. " It's pretty hopeless, Jock. 
Honestly, I haven’t a notion which way 
Jasper would go.”- 

Jock was silent a moment, then suddenly 
he exclaimed, “ The dog 1 Prowler ! " 

" You mean he'll trail Jasper ? ” 

“ Of course. He’s part bloodhound. C>ive 
him something of Jasper's to smell and he’ll 
follow him from here to Jericho. Get a 
sock of Jasper’s. 'I’ll fetch the dog.” 

And he wont round to the kennels. 

The groat hound greeted him with a 
savage bay, but at sound of Jock’s voice 
became perfectly peaceful, and standing up 
on his hind legs put his huge paws on 
jock’s shoulders and actually licked his 
face. Jock had no difficulty in knotting a 


length of cord to his collar, then brought 
him round to the front where Tim was 
waiting with one of Jasper’s shirts, which 
he had found in the man's room. 

Jock gave it to Prouder to smell, and at 
once the big dog put his nose to the ground 
and, began circling about. Then all of a 
sudden off he started with a jerk that 
nearly pulled Jock over. Next moment 
they were all three running down the 
path leading to the river. 

Before reaching the river Prowler turned - 
to the left along a narrow footpath that 
led steeply upward through the thick 
woods, and the boys had all they could 
do to keep up. 

“ Where arc we going ? ” panted Jock, 
whose short legs made it hard for him tc 
go uphill at such a pace. 

" Straight up into the Curgins. I tell 
you, Jock, wc'vc a tough journey ahead.” 

“ Is there any old mine up this way ? ” 

“ Yes, the" lead mine above Llyn Gadcr. 
Come to think of it, that’s just the place 
where Jasper might hide the stones. It’s 
a pig of a place to get to,” he added. 

After that neither spoke. They had need 
for all their breath and energy for the 
climb. The hill grow' steeper, and after a 
bit they came out of the trees on to a great 
slope covered with heather. The clouds 
had cleared away and the stars were bright. 
Above they saw a ridge and beyond it a 
second looming dark and bleak against the 
star-strewn sky. Prowler never hesitated. 
Nose down he kept steadily on, dragging 
Jock behind him. They reached the . top 
of the first ridge and Jock forced Prowler 
to stop. “ Got to get my wind,” he panted. 
“ Hulloa, there's a lake I ” 

“ Llyn Gadcr,” Tim told him, pointing 
to the dark sheet of water which lay 200 
feet below them to the right. “ Tiie mouth 
of the mine is above the western end." 

“ Wildish sort of country,” said Jock. 
" I suppose there’s a road to the mine.” 

“A sort of one,” Tint answered, “but 
it’s not been used for a century, and it’s all 
broken away in places.” 

“ If Jasper can get there we can.” 

For answer Tim caught him by the arm 
and pointed. Far away up by the head of 
the deep, gloomy lake a tiny spark of light 
had shown for an instant. 

“ A match,” whispered Jock. 

“ Yes, Jasper lighting his pipe.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Jacko Puts Up a Notice 


W hen the Jacko family were staying 
at the seaside for their summer 
holiday they had a glorious time. But 
one pouring wet day there really seemed 
nothing for the children to do. 

“ Baby and I are going out,” an¬ 
nounced Jacko. 

“You’ll do nothing of ' the kind,” 
said Mother Jacko firmly ; " it’s far 


“So it has!” said Jacko. "Como 
on ! ” And out they went. 

Presently Mother Jacko heard a knock 
on the dpor, and before site had time 
to open it in filed six hungry-looking 
walkers. Pulling out the chairs at the 
tabic they all sat down and ordered tea. 

“ Out you go ! 11 said Mother Jacko 
indignantly. " This is not a caf6 ! ”, 



too wet.” And then Jacko made himself 
such a nuisance teasing everybody 
that at last Mother Jacko came into 
the room with two large pairs of scissors, 
some paste, and some old posters she 
had got from the newspaper shop. 

“You can cut.out letters and make 
mottoes,” said Mother Jacko. 

So the children began to cut out 
letters from the posters. 

Baby began a motto, but Jacko only 
cut out 011c word, and this lie pasted 
on to a piece of cardboard. TEAS the 
notice said, and Jacko put it in the 
front of the parlour window. 

“ Why, the raiii has stopped ! ” Baby 
said at last. 


" Isn’t it ? Then what docs that 
notice mean ? ” asked one of them. 

Mother Jacko looked at the window 
and took out the card. 

“ It’s that rascal son oE mine ! ” she 
exclaimed as she read it. “ This is a 
private house.” 

And so the walkers, feeling hungry and 
annoyed, got up and'went to the door. 

There they met Jacko and Baby, 
who had come back to fetch their 
bathing dresses. 

But when Jacko took in what was 
happening ho seized Baby’s hand and 
lied, without looking back. 

That day they missed their bathe, and 
Jacko was sent to bed an hoar earlier. 
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Delicious Fruit Pudding. 


'Atora’ is the finest Beef Suet in the world for 
delicious fruit puddings! Sweet, tender, suet‘crust, 
steeped in the rich juice of fresh fruit—how appetising, 
nourishing, satisfying! And the pudding is no trouble 
to make, thanks to this good Beef Suet. <Atora’ is 
ready-shredded for convenience. Just pour from the 
packet, that’s all. ' • 

SUET CRUST 

for fresh Fruit Puddings. 

8 oz. Self-raising I'lour, or 
8oz. Plain Flour and i teaspoon Baking Powder. 

4 oz. Shredded "ATORA." Pinch of Salt. 

Mix ingredients with the flour, add the 
Shredded " Atora," and mix, do 'not rub 
in, add water to mix to a firm paste (about 
a small teacupful) and roll out. Sufficient 
for 4 to 6 persons. Steam 1 1 to 2 hours 
on slow fire or small gas jet. 


This inexpensive recipe is taken 
from the “Atora” Book of ioo tested 
recipes. Send a postcard for a copy, 
post free from HUGON & Co., Ltd,, 
Openshaw, MANCHESTER/ 
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! Stamp Collector V Corner | 

SiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiimmiiiR 

GRAND “SARAJEVO ” AND 

MAMMOTH PACKET FREE! 

This packet contains the fine set of large stamps 
issued to eommonumito the assassination which 
started tho (ironI, Wav in 1914. Also old Travail, 
corc, N.Z. mini Guiana, portrait of Queen Wilhcl- 
mina,'old U.B., Ceylon,, pictorial Egypt, a further 
49 varieties, new Kenya, British Colonials, and, 
finally, one of the new double head stamps of 
Siam. Supplies are limited. Send immediately 2d. 
postage requesting approvals. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND (Dept. C.N.), LIVERPOOL 


• —— —-FREE— -"---- - ■ 

FAR EASTERN PACKET 

25 different from China (new issue), F.M.S. (tigers), 
liulo-China, Kouang-Tchcou (overprinted), Japan (sets 
and earthquake issue), Siam, Straits Setts., etc. To 
all stamp collectors sending ijd. postage (abroad 41 !.) 
I will preseut this packet absolutely free I 

G. P. KEEP, Willingdon, Eastbourne. 


STAMP ALBUM FREE ! ! 
The “Vanbrugh Giant" Album 
(8V x 6 inches). 

Holds 2,700 stamps, and tins 150 
illustrations. it is beautifully 
bound in STOUT PICTORIAL 
COVER, and includes full index, 
it contains 3 special articles of 
interest to tho collector, also a Ann 
pictorial ANDORRA VALLEY 
stamp to go on the first page. Do 
not miss this great'offer, which is 
absolutely FREE to all who 
reddest approvals and enclose 4d. 
stamp for postage and packing. 

SIIOWELL BROS., 


tC.N.25), 42, Vanbrvigli Hill, LONDON, S.E.3. 
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Matlock 

STAMP I 
ALBUM 


VICTOR 

BANCROFT 


Free iSLUbiiim 

ONE HUNDRED FULLY TITLED 
PAGES. Spaces for every stamp- 
issuing country. Beautifully illus¬ 
trated and completely indexed. Spaces 
ruled in squares and oblongs. Now 
strongly bound in stout grained card 
coloured pictorial cover. FREE 1 ! I 
Just send 4d. stamp to cover post and 
packing. REQUEST APPROVALS, 
rfl C r I If extra id. is sent 11 Splen- 
lilLL t did Illustrated Handbook, 
“THE STAMPS OF ABYSSINIA,” 
will be Bent as well as the Album. 

VICTOR BANCROFT, 
Matlock, England. 


ALT. applications for advertisement space 
F\. in the “Stamp Collector’s Corner ” 
should be addressed to: The Advertisement 
I Manager, “ The Children’s Newspaper,” 
i Tallis House, Tallis Street, London, Ii.C. 4 . 


The C.N.’s Monthly Companion 

The new issue of My Magazine will be on sale everywhere this 
week-end. Hero are some of the contents of this splendid number: 

The Fall of a Thousand Great Buildings 

When the Hand of Destruction Swept Over England 

The Four Periods of the Earth 
A Walk Along Our Greatest River 

A beautifully illustrated article on Father Thames 

One of the World’s Most Selfless Men 
The Pictures on Old England’s Walls 

Preserving the Beauty of Past Ages 


Edited by 
ARTHUR MEE 


August Issue 
One Shilling 


MY MAGAZINE 
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Summer 

A really delicious light lunch or 
supper for summer days—Bermaline 
Bread and buffer with sakd or fruit 
and a glass of milk. Nourishing. 

EASIEST TO DIGEST 

© 


£% AS/C YOUR BAKER 
£/r/ FOR IT 


m&me 

Bread 
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will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for ns a year. See below. 
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Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14 s 6 d a year (Canada 14 s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

At the Pastrycook’s 
A lady went into a shop and 
bought twenty things for as 
many pence. They were pastries 
at 4 d each, biscuits at Jd each, 
and cakes at jd each. 

'flow many of each did she buy ? 

A nswer next week 

Day and Night Chart 


MIDMlCHY 


Sun 

9-9 P.M 



Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on July 15. The daylight gets 
shorter each day. 

St Swithin’s Day 

JTvln if it should rain on July 15 , 
St Swithin’s Day, nobody 
believes that the rain will continue 
for forty days. There is no reliable 
record of lorty consecutive wet 
days following July 15. 

St Swithin, who became Bishop 
of Winchester in the year 852, died 
in 862, and the cathedral was 
dedicated to him. In 971 the 
removal of his body to the cathe¬ 
dral was delayed by rain which is 
said to have lasted forty days. 


Ici On Parle Franjais 



Le banc La peluco to portrait 

■pew peel picture 

Les bancs d’lglise sont bien durs. 

: Nc jetez pas la pelure de citron. 
Elle admire ce portrait d’enfant. 

Beheaded Word 

Whole, 1 am well dressed; 

Ueliead, and 1 am a place 
where ' business is transacted ; 
; beheaded again, and I have to do 
with pictures. Answer next w.ik 

Lightning and Trees 

Tt is always dangerous to stand 
under a tree during a thun¬ 
derstorm, but it is a fact that some 
■ kinds of trees are much more 
commonly struck by lightning 
than others. 

Statistics show that lightning 
most often strikes the black 
poplar, elm, sweet chestnut, and 
oak. Much less frequently do 
pines and the ash suffer from 


lightning. Trees like the beech, 
birch, maple, and plane are very 
rarely struck, and it is sometimes 
stated that these always escape. 
One cannot be quite sure that this 
is so, but the idea that certain 
trees are exempt from the light¬ 
ning stroke is a very ancient one. 
It is on record that the Roman 
Emperor Tiberius wore a crown of 
laurel leaves when a thunderstorm 
threatened in the belief that 
lightning never touched the leaves 
of this tree. Even today a similar 
notion exists in Italy concerning 
the white grape-vine, the peasants 
twining brandies of the vine round 
the head and waist as a protection. 

Curious Question 

Jn what way is it possible to 
distribute five herrings among 
five persons so that eacli has a 
fish yet leaving one in the dish ? 

Answer ncx' week 

Don’t Spill the Ink 

Jnk bottles are very easily upset, 
but it is quite simple to make 
a stand that will hold them firmly. 

Cut a disc of thick cardboard 
with a diameter about two inches 
bigger than the base of the bottle. 
In the middle of the disc cut a 
hole large enough for the bottle 



to stand in, leaving four little tabs, 
and bend these up so that they 
lie against the side of the bottle. 

Finally slip an elastic band 
round the tabs so that they grip 
tlie bottle, and it will safely with¬ 
stand all ordinary knocks. 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets 
Jupiter 
and Mars are 
in the West, 
and Venus is 
in the North- 
West. Saturn 
is in tlie South- 
East later, and 
in the South in 
tlie morning. Tlie picture shows 
tlie Moon as it may be seen look¬ 
ing South at 9 a.m. on Tuesday, 
July 18 . : 

Next Week in the Countryside 

’JTlE wren’s second broods are 

fledged. Tlie reed bunting 
lays a second time. The songs of 
tlie blackbird, whitethroat, tit¬ 
lark, and song thrush cease. 
Chalkliill blue butterflies are seen 
on tlie wing. The burnished brass, 
humming bird hawk, goat, and 
garden tiger moths appear. The 
musk beetle is seen. Among tlie 
plants now coming into flower are 
hemp nettle, arrowhead, blue 
funkia, eyebright, corn feverfew, 
fool’s parsley, and white poppy. 

LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 
The Coal Merchant 

A rise of 6d a sack increases re¬ 
ceipts by £ 5 - Hence tlie number of 
sacks equals the number of six- 
peaces in £5, that is 200. There¬ 
fore eacli sack contains 2 cwt. 

Curtailed Word. Note, not 

Puzzle History Date. MDCLXV 
(1665). Milton, Dryden, Chaucer, 
Lope de Vega, Xantippe, Virgil. 

The C.N. Cross Word Puzzlo 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Two and Too 

Two apples had been given to 
tlie three Smith children. . 

“ Here you are,” said Bill, 
handing over one of the apples, 
“ here’s one for you two.” And, 
as lie pocketed tlie other, lie 
continued, “ and here’s one for 
me, too.” 

Careful 

(~)ld Skinflint consulted his 
doctor. 

“ What you want,” said the 
medical man, “ is a new lease of 
life.” 

“ Yes,” replied tlie miser. “ That 
is, of course, if the rent is not 
raised.” 
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A Diagonal Acrostic 



"HESE pictures represent eight words of eight letters eacli. Write 
them one. under another so that the diagonal letters reading 
downward from left to right describe themselves.' Answer next week 



'J'ommy took his little tent 
And started camping out. 

He thought he’d be an Indian, 

He thought lie’ll be a Scout. ■' 

But when tlie daylight vanished 
And it began to rain, • 

He wished that lie were home in 
, Bed, 

And just himself again'! 

Leave the Cate Open 
'JAvo country dwellers were 
arguing about the fertility 
of tlie soil in their respective 
districts. 

“ Why, where 1 come from,” 
said Giles, “ you can turn a horse 
into a new-mown field and before 
lie’s. been there many days tlie 
grass will be above his hoofs.” 

“ Maybe,” replied. Widden, “ but 
in my part we can turn a horse, 
into a tield and next morning be! 
unable to find him.” 

Satisfied 

'J'iiey sat talking after dinner. 

“ Isn’t it peculiar T” re¬ 
marked A, “ that most people 
wish to do tlie tilings they are not 
qualified to do. For instance, tlie 
artist wishes lie were an actor, tlie 
musician longs to be an author, 
and so on.” 

Yes, but there are exceptions,” 
said B. “1 know a man who has 
been doing tlie same thing for 
years and is perfectly satisfied.” 

“ And what has lie been doing?”. 

“ Oh, nothing 1 ” 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

W hen tlie Bromleys were 
preparing to^nove Mrs 
Bromley had said to Peggy 
Very emphatically, ”No ; you 
may not travel in the furni¬ 
ture-van ! ” 

Peggy in her turn had 
whispered to Peter, “ It’s no 
use ! We may not travel in 
the furniture-van." 

And that seemed to be the 
end of that. 

:Then‘camc the commotion 
of the .actual removal. . Mr 
and Mrs Bromley went over 
to the new house to prepare 
for the arrival of the van. 
Peggy and Peter stayed at 
the old home with Aunt 
Hetty, who was supervising 
the departure programme. 

It was all very confusing 
to Peggy. Whenever she 
peeped out from a doorway 


. ® 

the hall and passage and stairs 
seemed filled with burly men 
in strange, green aprons, and 
there was a constant traffic- 
block of empty, packing-cases 
coming in and tilted ward¬ 
robes going out. Bong, un¬ 
wieldy rolls of carpet and 
linoleum .popped, out like 
monstrous guns and trailed 
vamvards in a dust with a 
peculiar choking smell. 

Peggy had been allotted 
the special task of looking 
after Peter. But lie was not 
easy to watch. At 011c mo¬ 
ment Peggy knew exactly 
where he was, and at the next 
he was eclipsed by a mov¬ 
ing settee or a trussed mat¬ 
tress. Wherever the fight was 
thickest there was Peter ; and 
as fast as Peggy rescued him 
he seemed to disappear again. 


© 
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At last the van, laden and 
bulging, departed, and Aunt 
Hetty prepared to close the 
empty house. 

She called Peggy, who was 
1 laving a last look at her old 
garden. She called Peter. 
Peggy came running in, but 
no Peter answered tlie sum¬ 
mons. They both called, and 
their voices were hollow in the 
empty house. They ran from 
room to room. Aunt Hetty 
was cross and tired ; Peggy 
was sorrowful and apologetic. 
Upstairs and downstairs, in¬ 
side and outside, they called, 

Peter ! Pc-tcr i ” But Peter 
was not. 

Up and down the street 
they went and consulted 
neighbours on both sides 
Back into the old home they 
went and racked their brains 


The Stowaway 

to recollect when and wlior 0 
Peter had last been seen. 
They called again. They 
waited—and waited 
Finally messages were left 
with people around, and, very 
worried. Aunt Hetty and 
Peggy left for the new house. 

When they arrived the van 
stood there Half unloaded. 
They hurried into the house, 
and there in the front room 
was Peter ! 

Mrs Bromley laughed at 
their relief. “ The first thing 
the men unloaded,” she ex¬ 
plained, “ was this carpet ; 
and Peter was inside the roll, 
He stepped out calm and 
haughty, tail high in air ! ” 

PegSy ran and picked 
Pussy Peter up, and gave him 
his first saucer of milk in his 
new home. 


ic Good! it’s Mason’s! 

mid 2 VeeSo&aS Tog ! 
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Kindly fill up and post this 
coupon NOW for a 

raSAL SAMPLE 

OF 

A@®irs 

and make ONE GALLON 

OF THE FINEST BEVERAGE 
IN THE WORLD 

(non~lntOTticating). 

.COUPON..: 

I NEWBALL & MASON, LTD., ROTTING- j 

• HAM.—Please send ■ sufficient Mason’s : 

i Extract of Herbs and Yeast for making one • 

; gallon of the finest beverage in the world. • 

; 4d. enclosed for postage, etc. Address of • 

• nearcstrctailcr willbcsent with each sample. • 

) Name ....*. | 

• Addriss . • 

j (in Block • 

i Letters ) . • 

: C.N. : 


The Best Weekly Paper 
for Radio Enthusiasts! 

IP® IP ID LAM 
■WHKELESS 

The Paper that Made Wireless Popular, 

Every Wednesday - 3d. 
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SFSEAL 


EBosaiiBetii) 

SatrdBiroes 


DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, HIGH FOOD VALUE 

LIKED EVERYWHERE and BY EVERYBODY 


LAUGUST SATA', IN 7 TUU WOULD. 
I^NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, i| lb. 4 / 6 , 

3 lb. 0/-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, 
Socks, etc. Steel Grey, 21 4 ; Colours from 2111 lb. 
post free. SERGES from 2/8 yd. in various colours. 
Tweeds, Cottons, Tailoring, etc. Patterns with pleasure. 

ABOUT 6 o YE/IRS’ REPUTATION. 

EGERTON 
BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 



WELLINGTON, 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 


East End Children 

will have a long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer. 

Cost 2/- each. Will you help to giv8 
12 hours' happiness at 2d. an hour . 
to poor children from slum homes of East London’s 
Endless Environs? Please respond liberally to 
The Rev. PERCY INESON, Supt. 

23 AST lVIXSSXON, 

COMMERCIAL ROAD, STEPNEY, LONDON, E.l. 



The Children's Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Elcctway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Advertisement Offices: The Electway House. It 
Is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered ns Second-Class Matter, January 15,1929, at the Post OJIiee, Boston, Mass. Subscription Rates everywhere: Us a year; 5s Gd for six months. 
It can also be obtained (with My Magazine) from tlie Sole Agents lor Australia and New Zealand: Messrs Gordon & Gotch, Ltd.; and for South Africa: Ccutral News Agency, Ltd. July 15, 1933. S.S* ‘ 


















































































































































































































